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DO'S and DON'T’S in Handling Wartime Cans 


No. 1 in a series of suggestions for maintaining highest 


* id canning efficiency with the new metal containers 


Watch this headspace! It mustn't vary 
more than 2-16ths of an inch. 


HEADSPACE 


: Air in the headspace. 
can cause corrosion. 


CONTENTS 


ir is exhausted from the product 


re that the aii 


go D0 adjust fill so that headspace after cooling will mea- 2 D make su 
sure 5/16" to 7/16" from top of double seam. This will and the headspace. This helps to prevent internal 
... delay ion and discolorati prolongs the life of the con- 


furnish a reservoir for any early hydrogen gas 
tainers and the product. 


hydrogen springer formation. 


Beware of those brass guard rails. 


Keep the steam in 
your exhaust box 
well above the rust- 
ing temperature. 


use brass guard rails in an iron exhaust box. 


3. DON'T allow exhaust-box temperatures to drop below 4. DON'T 
205 degrees F. At temperatures below 205 These metals set up an electro-chemical action 
degrees, there is always considerable air mixed with the which may promote rust on the outside of the cans. 


steam. This encourages rust. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable oftaking A to the recognized principles of good 
care of all specified requirements, provided proper canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
precautions are taken by the canner. To help you with any difficult canning problems, call your 
maintain the highest canning standards with these —_—snearest Canco representative today. 

cans, American Can Company is taking this means AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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IN THE WORLD OF will Salt Come Teer! 


In the future, glass houses may become com- 
mon, and we may have ‘‘dew-drop”’ cars, elevated high- 
ways, airplane glider freight—but man’s primary need 
will still be for three-meals-a-day! 


And people will be better-fed than ever 
before. Our government’s war-time nutritional campaign 
for a better-balanced diet and a greater use of vegetables, 
means greater demand for canned foods. 


Even today, when the canning industry is busy 
helping supply the extra food needed by men at war, we 
must be planning ahead for these new conditions. 


FMC engineers are working constantly on im- 
provements which anticipate future requirements. Let 
us help you in your plans for improved products. for the 
future. 


A-800-X 


CORN CANNERS 


Qur General Catalog contains many valuable The FMC Double Husker operates on a new 
suggestions on the operation and care of canning ma- 


husking principle that completely eliminates 
chines—and shows modern canning plant equipment. 


bruising and breaking of corn. Some of the 
other machines in our corn line are shown 


Complete modern equipment for ali canned foods. below. 

MACHINERY 
MACHINERY CORPORATION: 
SPRAGUE SELLS DIVISI!tON ® HOOPESTON pee nots 
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ONE FOR THE BOOK 


says Canner Joe Cook 


A THUMPING KISS 


may have its merit in private life, but when 


coding dies smack a can end too hard— 


watch out! 


is one thing, but fracturing the 


= plate or enamel, or both, only leads 


to corrosion and possible spoilage. 


and you'll have a smooth going: 


a (a) Use care in setting your dies just right. 


tough assignment for the coming 
season and no one can tell what the 
score will be when the year is over. 

Of one thing we can be sure and 
that is a need for everything the 
industry can pack. 

We ourselves will do everything 
in our power to produce the needed 
cans and render service in every 


emergency. 


(b) Be sure of the legibility of the coding, and 
check it frequently. 


(c) Keep the working mechanism of the coding 
device clean and in order. 


~ BE PREPARED! .* 


. Keep the working mech- 


anism of your coding de- 
vice clean and properly 
set at all times. 


. Start the necessary paper 


work in securing prior- 
ities for replacements of 
wornout equipment or 
parts. This takes time! 


. Take full advantage of 


the winter months to de- 


velop new personnel and 
plan next season’s re- 
quirements. 


. Repair, adjust and oil all 


equipment, making sure 
it is in perfect working 
order. 


. Plan on making your 


changes in production 
layout as soonas possible. 
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EDITORIALS 


convention of canners—The Tri-States and the 

Pennsylvania—have met, and did they meet 
the approval of the assembled canners? Not the way 
we heard it! The concensus of opinion seemed to be 
“that they did not tell us what we wanted to know,” 
whatever that was, just as happened following the 
Processors Conference, only in one instance, at least, 
it went further than mere grumbling as occurred in 
Chicago, to insult on the floor of the meeting to the 
Government representatives, in Philadelphia. 


/ son ?—The first and the second “postponed” 


Canners, of all business men, ought to know that 
politics is played with farmers and growers just as 
much, if not more, as with any other calling, and know- 
ing that, they should realize that regional prices on 
growers’ crops are about the hardest nut anyone could 
attempt to crack. These farmers and growers are good, 
patriotic citizens, certainly, but they want the top 
dollar if they can possibly get it, even as every other 
American. 

Secretary Wickard has been trying to put the job 
of feeding our fighting forces, of winning this war, 
above the profit motive, but he knew there was but one 
langauge understood—the dollar. And so, instead of 
appealing upon the high and lofty principle of patriot- 
ism—and self interest, even, since if we lose this war 
we lose everything—to grow greater acreages of 
needed crops, he offers a premium in dollars for any 
increase over 90 per cent of normal. More money he 
knows is all that will bring the results. Not nice, but 
it seems true. 

Now, what the assembled canners wanted to know 
was what they would have to pay for canning crops, 
first in the Tri-States, and likewise in Pennsylvania. 
It had been hoped and promised that this information 
could be squeezed out of the agricultural blocs in time 
for these meetings, and we know that we speak for the 
Government men, when we say, that they would dearly 
loved to have had the answer. The meeting time ar- 
rived, but the answer had not, and how could they give 
it, if they did not have it? Are they to be blamed, even 
insulted, because they had not been able to handle this 
farmer question? 

Now that we have touched upon it the answer will 
probably pop out, just to prove that we are not up to 
the minute. For the sake of the other meetings that 
are to follow we hope this happens. But everyone 
knows that he really does not have to wait a day. He 
will have to pay the price set, whatever it may be, and 
he will can the greatest crops he can get, whatever 
that price, because he knows that he will be able to 
sell—at a profit—every can he can produce. The ques- 
tion is the acreage, not the price, right now. The price 
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will follow, but the acreage must be signed up. We 
said that before? Yes, we know. 


INSERT—This Editorial was written Wednesday 
morning, and we are letting it stand as is; but the 
prices did pop out sooner than we expected. You have 
them elsewhere in this issue. They missed the Tri- 
States but “made” the Pennsylvania meeting. And of 
course they are ready for all other meetings. It should 
be recorded that much mid-night oil was burned, long 
day and night incessant work, put in to arrive at these 
prices. Only the highest credit is due the gentlemen 
who worked on this, for remember the problem covers 
the entire country, with all its varying conditions, and 
modern impatience demands that all such jobs be done 
once and for all, without later recourse to changes or 
alterations. See if you can do that with your own 
limited canning operations: lay out your plans and 
never be forced to change them during the entire can- 
ning season!! You never have been able to, and you 
never will be, but that is what our public is demand- 
ing of our war managers. 


The next question is that of labor—in the fields and 
in the canneries. Never before in the history of the 
industry has as much been done, or at least attempted 
to help the food producers on this matter of a sufficient 
supply of labor as is being done now. Heaven and 
earth are being turned upside down to insure a satis- 
factory result, using Government, fraternal and 
patriotic appeals to assure the result. If all else fails 
this latter one will come through. The people are 
aroused to this job of providing the “grub” to feed 
our fine fighting boys, and they can be relied upon. 
But if you are going to sit down until someone puts 


-into your lap a full force of trained employees, you 


ought not to be in America. Americans are not quitters 
or defeatists; just the reverse, they like the going to 
be hard, as they will then fight the harder. Look at last 
season’s results: the greatest crops on record, and the 
greatest packs on record, despite all the moanings and 
groanings about no labor. It will not be worse than 
last season, and there is every chance that it will be 
better. At least you ought to know that we will need 
every possible can of food that can be produced, and 
that knowledge ought to be enough to put everyone 
of you solidly behind the boys out front. 


DEFERMENTS—Procedures to be followed in ob- 
taining classification of necessary farmers and farm 
hands into Selective Service Classes II-C and III-C 
were outlined by Edward V. Lipman, administrative 
officer of the New Jersey Farm War Board. 

Lipman pointed out that Local Draft Board Release 
168 establishes occupational deferment classes for ag- 
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riculture. In order to expedite operation of the plan 
outlined in this release, the Farm War Board recom- 
mends the following: 

1. Don’t wait until induction is imminent before taking 
steps toward reclassification into II-C or III-C. Do it now! 

2. Contact your county farm labor committee for assist- 
ance in preparing your request for deferment. It is highly 
essential that the original request be complete in every 
detail. Such items as acreage of crops by crops, number 
of livestock by kinds, total number. of full-time workers 
employed, and a description of the applicant’s relationship 
to the farming enterprise should be covered. 

3. The applicant or the chairman of the county labor 
committee will forward the request for deferment to the 
draft board. 

4. The draft board will consider the request and use the 
evidence as a basis for reclassifying the registrant. 

5. If the draft board refuses to reclassify the registrant, 
the registrant can then appeal, but he must do so within 
10 days. The appeal goes through the local draft board 
to the appeal board. 

6. If the appeal board concurs in the draft board’s origi- 
nal action and the registrant wants to appeal further, he 
should go back to his county labor committee or a represen- 
tative of that committee and request that his case be taken 
to the labor sub-committee of the State Farm War Board. 

7. The representative of this committee will take the 
matter up directly with the State Office of Selective Service. 
The action resulting from this discussion will presumably 
be final so far as any further action of the various agri- 
cultural agencies is concerned, although the registrant can 
take the matter to the Presidential Appeal Board if he 
so desires. 

Information as to the personnel of county farm labor 
committees can be obtained from county agricultural 
agents. 


NEXT, AVOID ACCIDENTS—It is not too early 
to begin to study ways and means of avoiding every 
kind of accident during operation. Says WPB-2350: 

Outlining the necessity for nation-wide effort to stop the 
wastage of manpower in war industry now being caused 
by preventable accident and illness, Wendell Lund, Director 
of the WPB Labor Production Division, told the Council on 
Industrial Health of the American Medical Association in 
Chicago, January 11th, that management and labor should 
equally share responsibility in industrial hygiene programs. 

Describing as “war casualties” the more than forty-four 
thousand workers injured each week and the even larger 
number incapacitated by illness, Lund declared that the re- 
sultant shrinkage of productive labor sorely handicaps the 
nation’s war effort. 

He told the AMA industrial health group that labor-ma- 
agement cooperation should be the foundation of a national 
effort to censerve the nation’s limited supply of industrial 
manpower. 


AS SIMPLE AS THAT—“If severe food shortages de- 
velop in 1943, and it seems quite possible now that they may 
before the year is over, one important reason will be that 
the administration failed to take prompt action on the 
serious warnings issued more than a year ago by the food 
manufacturing industry, according to Paul S. Willis, Presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago Association of Manufacturers Represen- 
tatives. 

“In order to avoid a repetition of all too familiar ‘too little 
too late,’ it will be necessary to make available sufficient 
manpower to grow and harvest the crops. We must also 
be blessed with favorable weather conditions, if we are to 
meet the 1943 food goals.” 


They used to rage against our Government becoming 
“too paternalistic,” which means father-like or like a 


father to us all. Now, you poor old Administration, you 
would not listen to the wise, and prevent us from 
threatened starvation. All that is needed is “sufficient 
manpower,” and take notice Almighty God, you have 
a job to do: provide perfect growing weather for the 
crops, or else. 


AVOID FIRES—In the annual report of Canners 
Exchange Subscribers, at Warner Inter-Insurance Bu- 
reau, just at hand they say: 

“Fire losses in the food industry during 1942 de- 
stroyed millions of dollars worth of vital food and 
essential materials. These values are gone. Insurance 
may cover the financial loss but in times like these, the 
property cannot be replaced. Food and production 
equipment are today as important in their way as guns, 
planes, or tanks and although the financial loss may 
be disastrous to the plant owners involved, it is a 
more serious blow to the Nation’s war effort.” 

This is how you should look at it, and not only pre- 
pare to set your whole plant in such condition that fires 
are least likely, appoint special fire watchers during 
operation, and be everlastingly on the alert, but watch 
out for the sabateurs who know the value to their cause 
(the Axis) in the destruction of both foods and the 
producing plants. You are likely to have them in your 
forces because they are numerous in our country, but 
you must not let them get away with their evil designs. 
That is your “front” to guard. Guard it well. 


Calendar Of Events 


FEBRUARY 1, 19483—Annual Meeting, Maine Canners Associa- 
tion, Eastland Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1943—South Texas Canners Association, 
McAllen, Texas. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1943—Special Meeting, Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 1-12, 19483—Canners and Frozen Food Packers 
School, Food Industry Department, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

FEBRUARY 2, 1943—Special Meeting, Michigan Canners As- 
sociation, Morton Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

FEBRUARY 2-3, 19483—Annual Meeting, Utah Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1943—Special Meeting, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FEBRUARY 3-4, 19483—Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1943—Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Talleorn Hotel, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

FEBRUARY 4-5, 19483—Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting, Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 4-5, 1943—Annual Meeting, Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1943—Special Annual Meeting, Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1943—Minnesota Canners Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 6, 19483—Annual Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky 
Canners Association, Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. 

FEBRUARY 8-9, 1948—Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
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TRI-STATE PACKERS MEET 


Interest in Government Food Program Draws Record Attendance. 


Martino Elected President. 


Discussions. 


Relief in Priorities Seen. 


Meyer Leads Government 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, January 25-26, 1943 


The first of the series of postponed 
conventions attracted, as could be ex- 
pected, perhaps the largest crowd ever 
to attend a sectional meeting, when the 
Tri-State Packers convened at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Monday and Tues- 
day of this week. They came to hear the 
Government’s program of processed foods 
production for ’43 and factors that would 
accomplish the goals. Unfortunately, 
some of the information was not yet 
ready, for in the group sections which 
met in the morning and again later in 
the afternoon of the first day, they dis- 
cussed but rumored growers’ support 
prices and they were only rumors, for the 
final had not been issued although prom- 
ised for the Sunday preceding and ex- 
pected at any moment. They did hear, 
however, what was being done in the 
manpower situation, how procurement 
was being handled for the armed forces, 
the manner and application of the point 
rationing system and something of the 
food production goals. 


SECTION OFFICERS 


At 10:30 on Monday morning three 
sectional groups discussed the 1943 out- 
look and again at 4:00 o’clock three addi- 
tional groups pondered the same subject. 

Roy E. Knouse, A. W. Feeser & Com- 
pany, Silver Run, Maryland, was elected 
new Chairman of the Pea Processors 
Group; Earl W. Myers of B. F. Shriver 
Company, Westminster, Maryland, was 
named to head the Snap Bean Group; D. 
Thompson Swing of the company bearing 
his name, Ridgely, Maryland, was made 
Chairman of the Corn Group; Robert 
W. Phillips, J. Richard Phillips, Jr., Ber- 
lin, Maryland, was re-elected Chairman 

_of the Tomato Group. 


THE MEETING PROPER 


The meeting proper started with a 
luncheon at noon and was opened by 
President R. D. Cleaveland of The H. J. 
McGrath Company, Baltimore. Mr. 
Cleaveland in his address stated that the 
association had had a very successful 
year, with many new members added. 
The many handicaps under which the 
industry operated in 1942 should prove 
invaluable in planning the 1943 season 
he said and reminded that official Wash- 
ington fully recognizes the importance 
of the food industry in the war program. 
All indications point to lending every 
possible aid to acquiring the heavy food 
goals as set. Order M-81, as 2:mended, 
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makes clear the products that can be 
packed in tin, and Order M-86-e desig- 
nates the percentages of the packs to be 
withheld for Government use. How the 
goals were to be accomplished was to be 
explained by Government men in attend- 
ance. He suggested the training of avail- 
able labor to obtain maximum efficiency 
and urged the manpower authorities to 
keep the workers in the canneries and 


R. D. CLEAVELAND 


on the farms to further assure the at- 
tainment of goals. 


By way of emphasizing the need for 
the united action of the American people 
in our war effort, Mr. Cleaveland quoted 
from a statement by Captain Ricken- 
backer when he said “I have come to the 
conclusion that if overnight you could 
bring the combat troops back here and 
put them in the factories and send the 
factory workers out to replace them in 
the field, you would double war produc- 
tion in thirty days time. If only the 
American people would realize that. If 
only we would put forth a small amount 
of additional effort to produce more of 
the equipment those men need so badly. 
I have little patience with those at home 
who are grumbling and complaining 
about gasoline and rubber rationing. The 
complaints seem so insignificant and so 
ridiculous after you see what those boys 
out there haven’t got.”” That is something 
for all of us to think about said Mr. 


Cleaveland, and to put our shoulders 
to the wheel to see that they get it. He 
suggested that by way of doing their part 
in the food effort, every canner increase 
his last year’s pack by at least 10 per 
cent. 


FOOD NEEDS RECOGNIZED 


Speaking for Mr. C. E. Lindsay, Presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, who at the present time is busy 
with his Grapefruit packing operations, 
Mr. G. Sherman Haxton, Haxton Can- 
ning Company, Oakfield, New York, 
NCA’s Vice-President, brought geetings 
from National Canners Association and 
told how last month’s Food Processors 
Conference in Chicago brought out 
clearly the formidable place of food in 
the war effort and official Washington’s 
recognition of that fact. Prime needs, 
he said, to accomplish the food goals are 
equipment, manpower, and fewer re- 
straining orders. He told of the forma- 
tion of a Manpower Committee within 
the National Canners Association that 
has worked out an organized plan of 
self-help to relieve the manpower situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Haxton said that some inclination 
seems to exist today to reduce produc- 
tion in order to avoid excess profits’ taxa- 
tion. The program requires, he said, 
rather an eagerness to contribute full 
aid to our boys at the front, to protect 
them and to keep our country free and 
safe for us, our children and our grand- 
children. 


CANNED vs. DEHYDRATED FOODS 


Dr. C. H. Mahoney, Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College 
Park, took as his subject dehydrated 
foods. It is his opinion that the de- 
hydrated product will not be a serious 
competitor of the canned article; that 
it is rather a war time measure, made 
necessary by the enemy occupation of 
tin producing countries and the conse- 
quent tin shortage, and for the conserva- 
tion of shipping space. The Station has 
undertaken to determine the nutritive 
values by comparison of canned, frozen 
and dehydrated foods, and studies thus 
far indicate that there is considerable 
loss in nutritive value in the dried prod- 
uct. Dr. Mahoney explained that dehy- 
dration affords the opportunity for 
further contribution to the war effort in 
the drying of needed foods during the 
winter months when the average can- 
nery is not in operation, 
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A NEW CALCIUM SALT 


Before the meeting of the Tomato 
Group in the afternoon, Mr. Maurice 
Siegel, Strasburger & Siegel, Baltimore, 
told of further experiments with a new 
calcium compound for the firming of can- 
ned tomatoes. Previous experiments with 
the use of calcium chloride have proven 
to be a very useful means for keeping 
tomatoes whole, and have been approved 
as an optional ingredient in standards 
for the product set up by FSA. Experi- 
ence has shown, however, that tomatoes 
so packed and labeled are not meeting 
the ready acceptance of distributors, and 
it is believed that the phrasing of the 
optional ingredients statement “Trace of 
calcium Chloride added” is at least in 
part responsible for the distributors 
attitude. Changing this statement to 
“Trace of Calcium Salt added” may make 
it more acceptable to both buyer and con- 
sumer. 


The past season experiments were con- 
ducted using calcium sulphate, another 
calcium salt, for keeping the tomatoes 
firm, with very favorable results. With a 
change in the optional ingredients state- 
ment, as suggested, either of these salts 
could be used to very good advantage. 


GOVERNMENT MEETING OPENS 

With Mr. E. A. Meyer, Assistant Di- 
rector of Food Division, WPB, as Chair- 
man, the discussion with Government 
representatives opened promptly at 10:00 
o’clock on Tuesday morning. The entire 
convention was there and overflowed the 
big Crystal Ballroom into the galleries. 
Mr. Meyer opened by explaining that the 
Food Division has been transferred to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
is divided into the Food Production Ad- 
ministration under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Townsend, which starts with the 
crop and extend up to the processing and 
The Food Distribution Administration, 
under the guidance of Mr. Hendrickson, 
which takes up from the processing level 
through to the consumer. 


MANPOWER 

Mr. Hamas, speaking on the subject of 
manpower, classified men, equipment and 
food of equal importance as essentials to 
victory. Under the Selective Service Act, 
he said there is no deferment provision 
for seasonal workers. However, an oc- 
cupational list for food processing plants 
has been issued and now being revised to 
include additional occupations. He re- 
ferred to the recent lowering of the war 
unit system as a basis for deferrment 
and reminded that it is necessary to 
convince agricultural workers that they 
are in essential work, to hold them on 
the farms and in the canneries. It is go- 
ing to further be necessary to solicit the 
help of people who are not usually em- 
ployed in gainful occupational work to 
fill the shortage of some 5 million work- 
ers needed. 


PRIORITIES HELP 


Mr. Meyer took his scheduled place in 
the program to say that an increase of 75 
million pounds of frozen foods will be 
required this year, and that the plants 
for this purpose are lined up. Dehydra- 
tion of foods will be increased from 15 
million pounds in 1941 to more than 400 
million pounds this year. This program 
has not yet been completed but many 
canners, it is expected, will be approved 
for the program. 

The movement of priorities for food 
equipment over to the Food Administra- 
tion should greatly expedite the program, 
Mr. Meyer said, and further reminded 
that ratings immediately next to military 
ratings have been assigned for food 
equipment. The contemplated step-up in 
P-115 rating will result in further ease- 
ment of materials for food equipment 
for both expanding and holding produc- 
tion. 

PROCUREMENT 


From the procurement group, which 
made such an outstanding record last 
year, and which is responsible for pro- 
curement of foods for all Government 
agencies, came Colonel James V. Dame- 
rest, who made it thoroughly clear that 
the Army expects the canners to produce 
every possible pound of food to care for 
its men at the front; and Thomas Mc- 
Laughlin, who spoke for Howard Hamil- 
ton. Mr. McLaughlin explained that all 
purchases would be made from the re- 
serve stocks as ordered held under 
M-86-e. Because the larger sized cans 
are more suitable for the use of the 
armed forces, he urged that the packs 
be made primarily in the larger sizes. 
The percentages of the packs are based 
on the No. 343 reports of the canners 
he said and urged that these be filed with- 
out delay. Mr. McLaughlin explained 
that his department will do its very best 
to move packs out of canners’ warehouses 
before the opening of the new season, but 
reminded that canners must again serve 
as warehousemen. 

Mr. Meyer here explained that they are 
undertaking a survey of the warehouse 
situation in an effort to use all available 
space in canners’ and distributors’ ware- 
houses, and to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, the need for the building of new 
warehouses which would consume scarce 
materials seriously needed for other war 
work. 

Mr. J. H. Stout from OPA discussed 
the subject of rationing, developed for 
an equitable and fair distribution of 
available supplies and described the point 
rationing system which is soon to be- 
come effective for the consumer. 


CEILING PRICES 


Norman O. Sorenson of Country 
Gardens, Inc., Gillett, Wisconsin, who is 
serving with OPA as Special Advisor, 
explained that OPA in determining ceil- 
ing prices, is using the same formula 
that a canner would use in arriving at 
his selling price, taking into considera- 
tion growers’ support prices, provisions 


for increased labor costs, and other items 
of expense, and that prices so obtained 
would represent a fair return to the can- 
ner. He briefly referred to Order M-306, 
issued last week, requiring the grade 
labeling of canned foods and the pricing 
of the product on the basis of grades. 
Ceiling prices for the four important 
items, peas, beans, corn and tomatoes, 
will be quickly determined by sections 
when the support prices are ready, he 
said. 


GROWERS PRICES 

J. H. East and W. H. Evans, who 
were to announce the USDA growers’ 
support prices, explained that these had 
been promised them well in time to pre- 
sent to the convention, and that constant 
telephone communication through the day 
had failed to produce the information 
wanted. First interest was centered in 
this particular subject and outward dis- 
satisfaction in evidence. It was explained 
that the prices were being leveled out 
on an area basis and placed at a level 
to encourage maximum of acreage with- 
out serious interference to other needed 
crops. 

(The meeting ended just after 4:00 
o’clock, the prices were available at 
5:00.) 


THE ELECTION 


O. J. Martino, Federalsburg, Mary- 
land, was elected President to succeed 
R. D. Cleaveland; Norman W. Stewart, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, was elected First 
Vice-President; and Paul E. Lawyer, 
Westminster, Maryland, Second Vice- 
President. Re-appointed were Frank M. 
Shook, Secretary-Trasurer; Calvin L. 
Skinner, Assistant Secretary; Edith Lee 
Porter, Assistant Treasurer. 

Directors elected are: For Delaware— 
Charles Mills, Lewes; Harry R. Draper, 
Milton; Howard T. Postles, Milford. 

For Maryland—John A. Bankert, 
Hampstead; George T. Harrison, Tilgh- 
man; Pratt D. Phillips, Jr., Salisbury; 
G. Bartol Silver, Havre de Grace; C. J. 
Scarborough, Girdletree; R. D. Cleave- 
land, Baltimore. 

For New Jersey—C. Courtney Sea- 
brook, Bridgeton; J. Oscar Hunt, 
Swedesboro; Arthur E. Schiller, Bridge- 
ton. 


Corn Bureau’ Representatives: D. 
Thompson Swing, Chairman of the Corn 
Section, was elected Trustee of the Corn 
Canners Service Bureau, replacing James 
F. Shriver, who declined re-election. 
Charles W. Ross, III, Frederick, Mary- 
land, was elected alternate to replace F. 
Hall Wrightson. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


With the Crown Can Company as host 
just about the entire convention re- 
sponded to the invitation to attend a 
cocktail party prior to the dinner which 
took place at 7:00 o’clock. For two hours 
preceding this the company’s Glee Club 
presented several numbers which were 
joined into by all of the guests. On the 
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door could well have been hung the sign 
“Standing Room Only.” 


The dinner which followed was tend- 
ered by the Get-Together Committee of 
machinery and supply men and required 
the squeezing in of many additional 
tables to care for the big attendance. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Because the canning industry is closely 
related to agriculture, and because of the 
heavy demands placed upon the industry 
for the production of food for our armed 
forces, and because cannery labor is now 
so difficult to obtain, a Resolution was 
passed asking the director of the Man- 
power Commission to place cannery labor 
in the same classification as agricultural 
workers. 


A further Resolution was passed re- 
questing that the Wage and Hour Law, 
destined to spread employment, be abol- 
ished for the duration. ‘ 


Other resolutions included: Hearty en- 
dorsement of the 10 per cent War Bond 
Savings Campaign; thanks to the Officers 
and Directors for their faithful services 
in a trying year; to the speakers for the 
interesting and important information 
presented; to the Get-together Committee 
for the entertainment features; and to 
the management of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel in appreciation for its splendid 
service. 


CVINYA TUSHUNKA 


A food product that is new and 
strange to Americans and which the Rus- 
sians call “Cvinya Tushunka” began mov- 
ing out of Armour and Company’s huge 
meat packing plants this week in a pro- 
cession of one pound tins which wil! run 
into millions before the first order for 
the new product is completed. 


“Cvinya Tushunka” consists of cooked 
fresh pork chunks packed in lard and 
seasoned with salt, pepper, onion and 
“one bay leaf to the can.” While bay 
leaves are not easy to get and make 
necessary the packing of the product by 
hand instead of by machine, nevertheless 
that is the way the product must be 
packed to meet the requirements of the 
gallant men who make up the “Red 
Army.” They are the ones for whom 
the “Tushunka” is being ordered by the 
United States Agricultural Marketing 
Administration which handles Lend- 
Lease shipments to our Allies. The order 
on which Armour and Company is now at 
work calls for several million pounds, 
and when Armour has demonstrated the 
feasibility for packing the product to the 
satisfaction of the Russian soldiers it is 
expected that more orders will be forth- 
coming. 


Armour canning room technicians, who 
say they never before heard of packing 
meat in lard, proclaim the “Tushunka” 
to be a tasty, nourishing product. 
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USDA SUPPORT PRICES TO GROWERS 
FOR TOMATOES, PEAS, CORN, BEANS 


Government to buy from certified canners and sell back 


at a discount. 


“Price supports to growers of the four: 


major canning crops—tomatoes, peas, 
sweet corn and snap beans—were an- 
nounced January 28 by Secretary Claude 
R. Wickard as the first step in the De- 
partment’s program to assist farmers in 
producing sufficient quantities to keep 
canning and dehydrating plants operat- 
ing at full capacity. 

Under this program, the Department, 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will purchase the output of certified 
processors at prices to be announced by 
the Department. The Government will 
then resell to such canners at a discount 
provided the canners have paid specified 
minimum prices to growers. Govern- 
mental purchase prices will be sufficient 
to permit canners to pay the grower 
specified minimum prices which the can- 
ner will be required to pay to be eligible 
for certification. 


The prices at which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will purchase from 
canners will be by grades, style and sizes. 
These prices will be announced at an 
early date. 


Although minimum prices are specified 
by States, for the country as a whole 
minimum prices to be paid to growers 
contrasted to the actual prices paid in 
1942 are: tomatoes, $24.25 per ton com- 
pared with $19.37; green peas, $81.50 per 
ton compared with $63.93; sweet corn, 
$18 a ton compared with $13.50; snap 
beans, $91 a ton compared with $75.38. 

The minimum 1943 grower prices for 
the major processing vegetables, which 
will serve as a basis for the certification 
of canners who participate in the pro- 
gram are those for supplies purchased 
on a flat or field run-basis delivered at 
the local plant or major assembly point. 

The minimum prices include full allow- 
ance for the increased costs of seed, 
plants and other supplies. The State 
War Boards will interpret the prices in 
terms of grades and sizes, and individual 
canners prices for certification may vary 
according to the services furnished grow- 
ers. The minimum contract prices per 
ton by states for the various comodities 
follow: 


TOMATOES 

New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Southern Penn- 
sylvania—$27. 

New York, remainder of Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut—$24. 

Washington, Oregon and _ northern 
Idaho—$25. 

California—$25 for round canning to- 
matoes in northern and central Califor- 


nia, and $27 for Italian or pear-shaped 
varieties over the entire state. In Cali- 
fornia, these prices are on a roadside 
basis. 

Other States including the mid- 
western, southern and mountain areas— 
$22. 


SNAP BEANS 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 


Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Arkansas—$90. 

New York—$100. 

Washington and Oregon—$110. 

All other States—$80. 


SWEET CORN 


Maine and New Hampshire—$28. 

Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia—$19. 

Washington and Oregon—$23. 

Other States—$17. 


GREEN PEAS 


An increase of $17.50 per ton over the 
average 1942 reported price in all states 
by grades and sizes. 

The minimum prices to growers, which 
are based on recommendation by the 
USDA War Boards, are believed to be 
adequate to encourage a maximum pro- 
duction of these war-important vege- 
tables for processing. These grower 
prices are on a State basis and vary in 
accordance with area differences in costs 
of labor and materials. 

To assure themselves of the support 
prices, growers must contact with cer- 
tified canners. Farmers will be urged to 
contract for all the acreage necessary to 
enable the processors to operate at ca- 
pacity. 

State War Boards are being advised 
today of the recommended minimum 
grower prices of the four major pro- 
cessing vegetables for these states and 
will be advised soon of the procedure to 
follow in certifying processors.” 


HUNT PLANT LEASED 
The plant of the Hunt Bros. Packing 
Co. at Suisun, Calif., is reported to be 
optioned to the North Ontario Packing 
Co., of Napa, Calif. 


RICHMOND AUTO ASSN. OFFICER ~ 

E. N. Richmond, of the Richmorid- 
Chase Co., San Jose, Calif., has been 
elected first vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia State Automobile Association. 
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RETAIL PRICES TO HOLD 


Retail prices that housewives will pay 
over the next year for the four major 
canning crops—tomatoes, peas, snap 
beans, and sweet corn—will approximate 
those charged for this year’s pack, the 
Office of Price Administration pointed 
out in connection with the support pro- 
gram announced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

This represents an important achieve- 
ment in stabilizing the cost of living, 
OPA officials said, and is of particular 
interest at this time since the canned 
foods involved are among the most im- 
portant of the processed foods soon to 
be rationed by the point system. 


Secretary Wickard’s program involves 
support prices for growers of the four 
crops substantially above those of last 
season, but provides that these higher 
prices shall not be passed on to the con- 
sumer. 


Maintenance of present retail ceiling 
prices will be possible in part because 
of canners’ ability to pay growers 
slightly higher prices than last year and 
in part by the Secretary’s program 
whereby the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will purchase the entire pack from 
certified canners at prices reflecting the 
higher returns paid to growers and then 
will sell back a portion of the pack for 
civilian consumption at lower levels in 
line with OPA ceiling prices. 

The present OPA ceilings on canned 
vegetables are calculated on a formula 
basis covering the cost of the raw pro- 
duce to the canners plus labor, packing 
costs and a profit margin. These ceilings 
soon will be replaced by specified dollars 
and cents maximums at the packer level 
to cover the 1943 pack of all major vege- 
tables. As a result of the Department of 
Agriculture’s new program, these new 
dollars and cents ceilings on tomatoes, 
peas, snap beans, and sweet corn, will 
approximate the levels obtained for this 
year’s pack under the existing regula- 
tions. The only changes in prospect are 
those which will come as a result of the 
new fixed margin program of wholesale 
and retail price control. These will have 
the effect of changing upward or down- 
ward the prices charged by individual 
stores. OPA-1585 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


February 1—Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
—High School Assembly. 

February 1—Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
—Men’s Forum. 

February 2—St. Paul, Minnesota— 
Twin City Who. Gro. Co. 

February 3—St. Paul, Minnesota— 
Midway Club. 

February 3—New Richmond, Wiscon- 
sin—High School Assembly. 

February 3—New Richmond, Wiscon- 
sin—Various Civic Organizations. 

February 4—Stillwater, Minnesota— 
Lions and Rotary Clubs. 
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PRICING FORMULA FOR NEW CONTAINERS 


New simplified method for determining ceilings for change 


in container type or size. 


A new method by which packers of 
most canned and packaged foods can 
determine new maximum prices when 
they change the nature or size of their 
containers, was announced January 23 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
This new pricing method is established 
in simultaneously issued amendments to 
Supplementary Price Regulation No. 14 
to the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion under which such staples as Pork 
and Beans, Pickles and Spaghetti Sauce, 
are priced and in Amendment No. 7 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 152, 
Canned Vegetables; Amendment No. 6 
to Regulation No. 185, Canned Fruits 
and Berries; Amendment No. 4 to Regu- 
lation No. 226, Jams, Jellies, Preserves; 
Amendment No. 3 to Regulation No. 232, 
Apple Butter; Amendment No. 1 to Regu- 
lation No. 233, Apple Products (Canned 
Apples, Apple Juice and Apple Sauce). 


Other food regulations will be brought 
into line in the near future. Ceiling 
prices for the 1942 pack that have been 
filed with OPA under previous rulings, 
may but need not be changed to conform 
to the new formulas as established in 
these amendments. The formula for all 
amendments is substantially the same as 
Amendment No. 96 to Supplementary 
Regulation No. 14, which follows: 


MopiFicATION GENERAL MAXIMUM PRICE 
REGULATION 


(Amendment 96 to Supp. Reg. 14 to GMPR) 
Subparagraph (7) of paragraph (a) of § 
1499.73 is amended to read as follows: 


§ 1499.73 Modification of maximum prices estab- 
lished by $ 1499.2 of General Maximum Price 
Regulation for certain commodities, services and 
transactions. (a) The maximum prices established 
by § 1499.2 of the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation for the commodities, services and trans- 
actions listed below are modified as hereinafter 
provided : 


(7) Packer’s maximum prices for food commodi- 
ties packed in new container types and sizes—(i) 
Explanation. The purpose of the new method of 
pricing provided by this subparagraph (7) is to 
permit the packer who is now packing food com- 
modities in containers of new types and _ sizes 
(that is, types and sizes which he did not deliver 
or offer for delivery during March 1942) to estab- 
lish maximum prices for those items. The method 
permits him to account for differences in con- 
tainer costs, and for differences in transportation 
costs caused by the difference in containers, with- 
out permitting him to increase the price per unit 
of the commodity packed in the new container. 
The new methed, however, applies only where a 
previous maximum price of the commodity has 
been set for a container size not more than 50 
per cent largcr or smaller than che new size, 
and only in cases where both containers are of 
the nonreturnable, single-use type. Packers must 
refigure every maximum price set under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation for a food com- 
modity packed in a new container type or size 
to which the rules of this subparagraph (7) are 
applicable. However, packers who before January 
25, 1948, had figured the maximum price for a 


food commodity under § § 1499.2 (b) or 1499.3 
(b) of the General Maximum Price Regulation, 


or under the rules formerly provided in this sub- 


paragraph, may, if they wish, keep that price or 


instead figure a new maximum price using the 


new pricing method where it is applicable. 


(ii) Pricing method. To figure the maximum 


price to any class of purchasers for the food 


commodity in the new container type or size, 
the packer shall: 


(a) Determine the base container. The packer 
shall first determine the most similar container 
type in which he has already established a maxi- 
mum price for the commodity to that class of 
purchasers without using the earlier provisions 
of this subparagraph (7) (even though he no 
longer sells that container type). From that 
container type he shall choose the nearest size 
which is 50 per cent or less larger or, if there 
is no such size, 50 per cent or less smaller (even 
though he no longer sells those sizes). This will 
be the ‘‘base container.”” If there is no such 
smaller size, he shall go to the next most similar 
container type and proceed in the same manner 
to find the base container. 


Note: In most cases ‘‘the most similar con- 
tainer type’’ will be merely the container type 


which the packer is adding to or replacing, like 


the tin which he may be replacing with glass. 
Where there has been only a size change, ‘the 
most similar container type” will, of course, be 
the same container type. This is also true in a 


reverse situation; where there has been a change 


only in container type, the “nearest size’ will be 
the same size. 


(b) Find the base price. The packer shall take 
as the ‘“‘base price’? the maximum price which he 
may charge that class of purchasers for the com- 
modity in the base container. However, if this 
maximum price is a price delivered to the pur- 
chaser or to any point other than the packer’s 
factory, the packer shall first convert it to a base 
price f. 0. b. packer’s factory simply by deducting 
whatever transportation charges were included 
in it. 


(c) Deduct the container cost. Taking his base 
price f. o. b. factory, the packer shall then sub- 
tract the direct cost of the base container. “Direct 
cost of the container’? means the net cost, at the 
packer’s factory, of the container, cap, label and 
proportionate part of the outgoing shipping car- 
ton, but it does not include costs of filling, closing, 
labeling or packing. 


(d) Adjust for any difference in contents. The 
figure gotten by this deduction shall then be ad- 
justed, in the case of a size change, by dividing 
it by the number of ounces or other units in the 
base container and multiplying the result by the 
number of the same units in the new container. 


(e) Add the new container cost to get the price 
f. o. b. factory. Next, the packer shall add to the 
adjusted figure the “direct cost of the container’ 
in the new type and size. If his maximum price 
for the commodity in the base container is an 
f. o. b. factory price, the resulting figure is the 
packer’s maximum price to that class of pur- 
chasers, f. o. b. factory. 


(f) Convert to a maximum delivered price; if 
the maximum price for the base container is on a 
delivered basis. If the packer’s maximum price 
for the commodity in the base container is a 
delivered price, he shall figure transportation 
charges to be added, as follows: The packer shall 
take the transportation charges which he first 
deducted to get his base price and adjust them in 
exact proportion to the difference in shipping 
weight. However, if for any reason the commodity 
in the new container will move under a different 
freight tariff classification, he shall figure his 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN Quality Pea Separators fll a very important 
job at this time by enabling canners to separate all quality peas from 
the ones of a lower grade, thereby making available a bigger volume 
that will meet rigid government specifications. These graders operate at 
high speed, handling from 180 to 240 No. 2 cans per minute with ease. 
The peas fall into a slow moving brine where the high quality peas rise 
toward the top and the lower quality peas sink toward the bottom, and 
both are conveyed to their respective discharge chutes. The average 
time of separation is only approximately three to four seconds, due to 
this quick passage through the machine the peas absorb very little salt 
which can be easily removed by running the peas through a water flume 
not less than ten feet long. Built of stainless steel or galvanized metal, 
and can easily be installed by your plant mechanics. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 
Hydraulic Elevators and 


Washers are designed to 
handle a high speed line of 
peas. Also suitable for whole 
grain corn, navy beans, kid- 
ney beans, lima beans and 
like products. BERLIN 
CHAPMAN Hydraulic Ele- 
vators have successfully 
conveyed peas thru 1600 ft. 
of tube without damage. 

When used in combination 
with the BERLIN CHAP- 
MAN asher as shown 
here, the entire system in- 


De BERLIN CHAPMAN Bucket 
thoroughly sterilized under 
pressure with hot steam up Elevators are built of the straight line 
to 200 degrees Fahrenheit. or goose neck type, embodying several 
Can easily be installed by exclusive features. Made in two 
your plant mechanics. Avail- widths: 12 and 18 inch buckets. 
able with or without motor Specially designed chains add more 
drive. years of satisfactory service. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED PEA MACHINERY CATALOG 
BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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transportation charges (by the same means of 
transportation and to the same destination) on the 
basis of the new shipping weight, but at the rate 
in effect for that freight tariff classification dur- 
ing March 1942. Increases in tariff rates or 
transportation taxes made since March 31, 1942, 
shall be taken into account. (Similar principles 
shall apply where shipping volume is the measure 
of the transportation charge. The packer shall 
then add these transportation charges to his f. o. b. 
factory price for the commodity in the new con- 
tainer. The resulting figure is the packer’s maxi- 
mum delivered price to that class of purchasers. 


(iii) Units of sale and fractions of a cent. 
The packer shall figure each maximum price 
and the costs that enter into it, in terms of the 
same general units (like pounds, dozens, etc.) in 
which he has customarily quoted prices for the 
commodity in the base container. If any maxi- 
mum price includes a fraction of a cent, the 
packer shall adjust the price to the nearest frac- 
tional unit (like le, %e, Ye, ete.) in which he 
has customarily quoted prices for the commodity 
in the base container. 


(iv) Examples showing how the pricing method 
is to be applied. 


CASE 1. The maximum price f. o. b. factory if 
the base container is the same in size as the new 
container but different in type. Assume the base 
container is a 16 oz. tin and the new container is 
a 16 oz. glass (pork and beans.) 

Maximum price per doz. f. o. b. factory 

in base container (“‘base price’’)........ $0.55 

Subtract ‘direct cost’ of base container —.20 


35 
Add ‘‘direct cost’? of new container........ +.34 
New maximum price (f. 0. b. factory) .69 doz. 


CasE 2. The maximum price f. o. b. factory if 
the base container is different in size from the 
new container and either the same or different 
in type. Assume the base container is a 10% oz. 
tin and the new container is an 8 oz. tin or glass 
(spaghetti sauce.) 

Maximum price per doz. f. o. b. factory 

in base container (‘‘base price’’)........ $1.20 

Subtract “direct cost” of base container —.15 


1.05 
Adjust to new container: 
Divide by number of ounces of 
commodity in base container $1.05 
+ 10% 
10 
_Multiply by number of ounces 
of commodity in new con- 
tainer x 8 
.80 
Add “direct cost’? of new container 
(glass)... .26 
New maximum price (f. 6. b. factory) 1.06 doz. 


Case 3. Maximum delivered price if the base 
container is the same in size as the new container 
but different in type. Assume the base container 
is a 16 oz. tin and the new container is a 16 oz. 
glass (pork and beans.) 


Maximum delivered price per dozen in 


base container (figured c. 1.) ........ss08 $ .60 
Subtract transportation charges................ —.05 
Price f. o. b. factory (‘‘base price’’).... 
Subtract ‘‘direct cost’? of container........ —.20 

35 
Add “direct cost” of new container........ +.34 


Add new transportation charges: 


$.05 (old transp. chges.) X 
40 lb (new shpg wt/case) 


= -058 
34 lb (old shpg wt/case 


New maximum delivered price.............00 $ .75 doz 


CaAsE 4. Same, except that the new container 
type puts the commodity in a different freight 
tariff classification. Assume the base container is 
a 16 oz. tin and the new container is a 16 oz. 
glass (pork and beans.) 
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Maximum delivered price per dozen in 


base container (figured 1. $ .60 
Subtract transportation —.05 
Price f. o. b. factory (“base price’)...  .55 
Subtract “direct cost’”’ of container........ —.20 

Add “direct cost” of new container........ +.34 


Add new transportation charges: 
40 lb (new shpg. wt.) 


x 
100 
.185¢ (rate per cwt. under new classif.) —.074 


New maximum delivered price.................. -76 doz. 


(v) Records. Packers shall keep records show- 
ing how they figured each maximum price under 
this subparagraph. 


* * 
(b) Effective dates. * * * 


(97) Amendment No. 96 (§ 1499.73 (a) (7) ) 
to Supplementary Regulation No. 14 shall become 
effective January 25, 19438. 


Issued this 23rd day of January 1943. 
Administrator. 


USDA TO SUPPLY FARM LABOR 


Unified responsibility for supplying 
labor for war production on farms was 
given to Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard January 25 under a directive 
issued by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission. 


The directive consolidates functions 
previously divided between the United 
States Employment Service and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Operating respon- 
sibility for recruiting and placing farm 
labor, the determination of needs and of 
areas of supply, the transportation of 
farm workers to shortage areas, and the 
determination of war-essential crops are 
brought together in the Department of 
Agriculture. Under a previous directive 
from Economics Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes, the Department also 
has responsibility for dealing with farm 
wages. 

The War Manpower Commission con- 
tinues control of over-all manpower poli- 
cies and standards, including those af- 
fecting agriculture, and will continue to 
determine Selective Service standards 
applying to agriculture. It will be re- 
sponsible, also, for “continuous review 
and appraisal of the agricultural labor 
program.” 


Manpower Chairman MecNutt’s action 
in placing upon the Department of Ag- 
riculture responsibility for handling 
farm labor needs was taken under the 
authority granted in the President’s Ex- 
ecutive Order of December 5. The order 
authorized the Chairman to “avail him- 
self of the services and facilities of such 
Executive departments and agencies as 
he determines may be of assistance in 
carrying out the provisions of this 
Order.” The order also provided that 
departments and agencies were to utilize 
their “facilities, services and personnel 
and take such action” as the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission deter- 
mines to be necessary to promote compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Execu- 
tive Order. 


The Department of Agriculture’s re- 
sponsibilities relate to all labor concerned 
with or incident to regular farming oper- 
ations but do not include labor for manu- 
facturing or commercial operations, such 
as processing, packing, canning, trans- 
porting, and marketing farm products. 

The Department will handle all oper- 
ating functions for the importation of 
farm workers from outside the country, 
subject to policies of the War Manpower 
Commission and will mobilize and direct 
the use of local supplies of labor for ag- 
riculture including women and young 
people. 

Operating responsibility for the farm 
labor program will be centralized in the 
Agricultural Labor Branch of the De- 
partment’s Food Production Administra- 
tion, Secretary Wickard announced. Ma- 
jor John O. Walker is in charge of this 
division; in this capacity he will also 
serve on the staff of the Bureau of 
Placement of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


Secretary Wickard said details on the 
machinery to be used in carrying out the 
new farm labor responsibilities would be 
announced shortly. OWI-1149 


USDA DESIGNATES WAR CROPS 


Several crops have been added to the 
list designated by the Department of Ag- 
riculture as war crops. The complete list, 
as of January 19, is as follows: 

Soybeans for beans, peanuts, flax for 
seed or fibre, Irish potatoes (on farms 
where the goal is 3 acres or more), 
American-Egyptian cotton, hemp for seed 
or fibre, dry edible beans, dry peas (ex- 
cluding wrinkled varieties), vetch for 
seed (Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
California), tomatoes for processing, 
peas for processing, snap beans for pro- 
cessing, sweet corn for processing, car- 
rots for processing, beets for processing, 
lima beans for processing, castor beans, 
hay and pasture (designated hay and 
pasture crops in the commercial corn 
area and other areas designated by the 
AAA). 


WPB APPOINTMENTS 


S. O. Neal has been appointed Chief 
of the Canning, Dehydrating and Dairy 
Section of the General Industrial Equip- 
ment Branch of War Production Board. 

Howard J. Griffin has been made Chief 
of the Canning Machinery Unit. 


NEW TEXAS CANNERY 


Contracts will soon be awarded for a 
new $80,000 plant at Plainview, Texas, 
to be known as the Hale County Foods 
Canning Plant, headed by Ashley Mixon. 


CHARLES JARRELL 


Charles Jarrell, founder of the can- 
ning and brokerage business under his 
name at Hillsboro, Maryland, died on 
Thursday, January 14, at his home in 
Hillsboro. He is survived by his wife and 
one daughter, Mrs. Joseph Eaton. 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 


For many years we have been or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
i . assured of a higher quality and a better price for 

co-operating with the Pea and the canned article. 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 
efficient hulling equipment to THE anaes 
meet the needs of today and an- BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
ticipating the needs of tomor- 
row. 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow’”’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. 
The success with which the Can- 
ning Industry is meeting these 
needs is proof enough that our 
yesterday's preparation was and 
will continue to be of much 
help. 


Established 1880 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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THREE WAR-TIME CROP GOALS 
ARE SET 


USDA Moves To Increase Production Of 
Potatoes, Dry Beans and Fresh 
Truck Crops 


Increased goals for three important 
war-time food crops—potatoes, dry beans 
and fresh truck crops—and a production 
payment program designed to encourage 
the increases were announced January 
17. by Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard. 


Secretary Wickard asked for an ad- 
diti 1al increase of 100,000 acres in po- 
tatoes, which increases the potato goal 
from 3,160,000 to 3,260,000 for 1943. In 
addition to supporting prices at not less 
than 90 per cent of parity, the new pro- 
gram also offers farmers a payment of 
50 cents a bushel on the normal yield of 
the acreage planted to potatoes in excess 
of 90 per cent of the individual farm 
goal, up to 110 per cent of the goal. 
The program will be effective on acreage 
planted after February 1. 


An additional 500,000 acres of dry 
edible beans also is requested. This in- 
creases the production goal from 2,800,- 
000 to 3,800,000 acres for 1943. In addi- 
tion to an increase in the support price 
from $5.35 to $5.60 for new crop U. S. 
No. 1 beans, cleaned and in bags, f. o. b. 
country shipping points, the new pro- 
gram offers a payment of $20 an acre 
for dry beans planted in excess of 90 per 
cent of the individual farm goal, up to 
110 per cent of the goal. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
will.make loans on uncleaned beans in 
order to enable farmers to get immediate 
returns from this crop. Additional clean- 
ing facilities for dry beans will be needed 
and a request for immediate approval of 


such equipment is being made to the War 
Production Board. 


On the average, a production payment 
of $50 an acre for each acre of approved 
truck crops in excess of 90 per cent of 
the truck crop goal, up to 110 per cent, 
will be offered to encourage production 
of the more essential fresh vegetables. 
Details of this program will be worked 
out as soon as possible, it was stated. 


NCA Information Letter. 


CEILING PRICE DEADLINE 
EXTENDED 


Deadlines for wholesalers in setting 
maximum prices for flour mixes, canned 
vegetables, dried fruit, dry edible beans 
and lard—and for reporting those prices 
to the Office of Price Administration— 
were extended January 26 by OPA. 

The final date for calculating maxi- 
mum on flour and flour mixes was ex- 
tended 30 days to March 10, 1948. This 
was necessitated by the recent issuance 
of a regulation establishing new ceiling 
prices for processors of flour. In order 
to avoid abnormal purchases of flour by 
wholesalers before February 10, 1943, 
the final date the wholesaler had to es- 
tablish his ceiling price for flour, it was 
necessary to allow the wholesaler a 
longer period of time to buy the flour at 
the new prices and to figure his own ceil- 
ing for flour. Similarly, the reporting 
date for wholesalers’ ceiling prices on 
flour and flour mixes was postponed to 
March 20, 1943. 


The final date for determining ceilings 
on canned vegetables, dried fruit, dry 
edible beans and lard was extended to 
February 10, 19438, to bring it in line 
with the final date already set for other 
fixed margin products under Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 2837—Adjusted and 


TOMATO JUICE PACK 


(in cases of all sizes) 
By NCA Division of Statistics 


Name Cans per case 1941 1942 
No. 1 Pienic .... oe 48 175,608 470,091 
No. 300 (incl. all 300 cans from 407 to 412) 48 2,149,124 1,665,556 
No. 2 Cyl. (incl. all 307 cans 

No. 3 Cyl. (incl. 404 cans from 

6 2,814,097 3,316,651 


and tomato cocktail. 


This report of the 1942 pack of tomato juice is a summary of the reports 
of the canners packing tomato juice in 1942. This report includes tomato juice 


January 22, 1943. 
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Fixed Mark-up Regulation for Sales of 
Certain Foods at Wholesale. The final 
reporting date for these commodities was 
extended by the amendment to February 
20, 1943. 


No action was deemed necessary at the 
retail level since the final date for re- 
tailers to establish ceiling prices had 
already been set at March 10. It is be- 
lieved that new regulations providing for 
the calculation of ceiling prices by both 
wholesalers and retailers will be issued 
by that time precluding the necessity for 
further extensions. 


The action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 8 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 237. The amendment is effective 
January 25, 1943. 


ANTI-TRUST INDICTMENT 


The Department of Justice announces 
that a Federal Grand Jury, sitting in 
the Western District of Arkansas, at 
Fort Smith, January 26, returned an in- 
dictment charging a canners association, 
three can manufacturers, five cannery 
suppliers, ten canneries, and 175 individ- 
uals with violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act in the purchase and sale of 
tomatoes in the Ozark area. 


The “Ozark area” is defined in the in- 
dictment as including the States of Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 


The indictment charges that the de- 
fendants fixed arbitrary and non-com- 
petitive prices on canned tomatoes pro- 
cessed and sold by them in interstate 
commerce. It is charged that from 20 
per cent to 25 per cent of the tomatoes 
grown in the United States are grown 
in the four-state “Ozark area” and that 
the defendants purchased, processed and 
sold approximately 95 per cent of the 
tomatoes in that area. 


The following organizations and com- 
panies were named as defendants in the 
indictment: Ozark Canners Association, 
Inc., Fayetteville, Ark.; American Can 
Company; McManus-Heryer Brokerage 
Company, Kansas City; Continental Can 
Company, Inc.; Central Canners, Inc., 
Fayetteville, Ark.; The Heekin Can Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; Canners Exchange, 
Inc., Springfield, Mo.; Hargis Canneries, 
Inc., Fayetteville, Ark.; Drake Broker- 
age Company, Inc., Fayetteville, Ark.; 
Alma Canning Corporation, Alma, Mo.; 
Bentonville Canning Company, Benton- 
ville, Ark.; Crawford Canning Company, 
Inc., Green Forest, Ark.; Good Canning 
Corporation, Fort Smith, Ark.; Hunts- 
ville Canning Company, Inc., Huntsville, 
Ark.; R. E. McMahon Incorporated, Sey- 
mour, Mo.; New Cambria Canning Com- 
pany, Inc., New Cambria, Mo.; Osgood 
Canning Company, Osgood, Mo.; United 
Canning Company, Springdale, Ark.; 
Canners Incorporated, Springdale, Ark. 


The case is in charge of Abner J. 
Swanson, Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, assisted by Robert A. Mc- 
Ghee, Special Attorney. 
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A FUNCTION OF SALT IN 
PRESERVING VITAMIN C 


By E. H. Pendleton, Vice-President, 
Worcester Salt Company 


Shortly before the Nazis invaded Nor- 
way some interesting facts that have 
not received deserved attention were 
brought to light at the University of 
Oslo concerning the restraining effect 
of salt on the loss of vitamin C in cook- 
ing vegetables. 


Elaborating on an idea suggested 
earlier by Kellie and Zilva Messrs. Hoy- 
gaard and Rasmussen pointed out that 
if it is true that sodium chloride has an 
inhibiting effect on the oxidation of as- 
corbic acid, it may be of the greatest 
importance. 


To decide the question potatoes, cab- 
bage and ox liver were cooked in glass- 
distilled water with and without the 
addition of sodium chloride at a con- 
centration of one per cent. Potatoes 
were cooked 45 minutes, cabbage and ox 
liver 20 minutes. The foodstuffs were 
added to the water after boiling had 
started. 


In the table the numbers are the re- 
sults of double analyses made on differ- 
ent materials. They are given as per- 
centages of the original content of as- 
corbic acid in the raw substance. 


COOKED IN DISTILLED WATER 


% in % in Total 
substance water 
Peeled potatoes ...... 93 13.5 106.5 
CHD: 54 20.5 74.5 


Total 


These figures show a saving of from 
16-19 per cent more ascorbic acid when 
the vegetables were cooked in salted 
water than when they were cooked in 
unsalted water. From these figures it 
would also appear that vitamin C con- 
tent is actually greater in potatoes 
cooked in salted water than in raw po- 
tatoes. It is considered unlikely that 
this is true, and Hoygaard and Ras- 
mussen ascribe the seemingly higher 
vitamin C content of cooked potatoes to 
the difficulty of extracting the vitamin 
from the raw vegetables and measuring 
it before some of the acid is destroyed. 

The knowledge that the addition of 
salt to the cooking water preserves the 
ascorbic acid content of vegetables 
through inhibiting oxidation, is a val- 
uable contribution to our understanding 
of the fate of the vitamins when food is 
subjected to heat. 


GERBER WAREHOUSE BURNS 


The office and warehouse of Gerber 
Products Company at 23-30 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Long Island, New York, were com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on Saturday 
night, December 26. 
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WOMEN AS GROCERS 


Women have successfully taken the 
place of men workers in servicing food 
routes operated by the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany, according to H. W. Dotts, vice- 
president of the company in charge of 
route sales. 

Answering the question “What results 
are you having with women who are tak- 
ing the place of men on your routes?” 
during a forum discussion before a 
luncheon meeting of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ Representa- 


‘tives this week, Mr. Dotts said: 


“The first lady to be assigned to one 
of our routes was during June, 1941. 
Today more than one-third of our routes 
are operated by women, and the per- 
centage will no doubt be increased. 

“We have found their practical un- 


derstanding of household problems an 
important selling faetor. Women are 
proving themselves reliable and adapt- 
able to all conditions. For instance, 
though severe winter weather presented 
obstacles, each woman did an excellent 
job maintaining service.” 


ENGAGED 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvan Burkenroad of 
San Mateo, Calif., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Audrey, 
to William Crawford Hill, of Burlin- 
game. The prospective bride has been 
carrying on advertising work in Califor- 
nia, but her avocations are dancing and 
dramatic work in which she has achieved 
signal success. Mr. Burkenroad heads 
the canned foods division of Parrott & 
Co., a pioneer San Francisco brokerage 
and commission firm. 


the country. 


For Capacity and Quality 
to Meet Today’s Needs 


CRCO Model F Snipper 


Essential in production lines because it will deliver 
from 100% to 400% greater production without in- 
creasing labor costs. 
Snipper in every detail . . . compare workmanship, 
design and efficient, enduring service. 
have the proof of why CRCO is generally chosen as 
standard equipment in canning plants throughout 


Check the Model F Bean 
Then you 


CRCO Model F Snippers will be available for 
1943 on government priorities. Get 
your order in early. 


Tet Gest oF a 


very 1g 
FOR THE 


CANNER 
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COOKED IN DISTILLED WATER WITH 1% 
SODIUM CHLORIDE 

% in % in ‘we 

substance water ‘ “3 

‘ 

Robins & Cou, Baltimore, Md. / 

Q. Leavitt Co), Sgattle, Wash. 

L. C. Osborn, Hf , Texas 

te 


KEEP YOUR TRADE INFORMED 


Canned foods have gone to war too, but too few realizes this actual cause for shortages. 


Explanation would turn many complaints to willing sacrifice—By BETTER PROFITS. 


In the Progressive Grocer for 
December, among other items 
under the heading: “More controls 
and regulations ahead” we read: 
“It appears certain that the pat- 
tern of food retailing must change 
still further. Adjustments have 
been made by most merchants but 
they are in many instances, not 
enough. Above all a mental adjust- 
ment must be made by many food 
retailers. They must shake their 
mind out of the groove, must be- 
come more receptive to innova- 
tions. They must forget the past, 
become’ more alert to new and 
troublésome conditions. They must 
cultivate a willingness to make 
drastic changes in policy, in meth- 
ods when the facts indicate changes 
are necessary. They must not wait 
too long to take needed steps.” 


GRASP THE SITUATION 


Many canners ought to substi- 
tute the word “canner” for “retail 
grocer” and take the admonition 
to heart. A large wholesale grocer 
operating a number ten size can- 
ned food department and supply- 
ing a large number of customers, 
failed completely to send any sales 
bulletin to his trade for a month 
before January first. The head of 
the department simply felt he had 
nothing to offer. Indeed, he felt 
lucky to be able to half way care 
for the immediate requirements of 
those phoning orders or calling in 
person. Last Saturday the whole- 
sale department of the house men- 
tioned, mailed only a two page 
bulletin to over four hundred mem- 
bers instead of the usual one of 
six pages. We quote from this 
bulletin which is noted for a weekly 
paragraph of inspiration or pithy 
comment. “WHAT IS AHEAD 
FOR 1943! Just who knows but we 
think you will agree, it will be any- 
thing but.as pleasant as the past. 
You will also agree that we are at 
war, and whatever hardships we 
may suffer in our-conduct of busi- 
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ness will be our part toward vic- 
tory. WE DARE NOT QUIT. The 
other day there visited our office a 
man without legs. He has a small 
place of business where he sells 
magazines, tobacco, etc. He wanted 
to buy a few groceries. Of course, 
we do not sell in less than case lots 
but we made it possible for this 
man to get what he wanted. He, 
an ambitious man, wants to stay in 
the game. His body fastened to a 
platform on which casters aided 
him to get about, somehow he 
managed to get down our steps, 
out the door, boosted himself onto 
the platform of his three wheeled 
motorcycle and away he went.” 
“We tell you about this incident 
because every day we have grocers 
who ask us if it’s worthwhile to 
continue in business under the 
stress of all present and coming 
regulations. Some one must sell 
food. STAY IN THE GAME.” 


READJUSTMENT 


And they will stay in the game 
and so will every canner on whom 
so much depends in 1943 and for 
years to come. But, we must all ad- 
just ourselves to the times and do 
so without hesitation. If you think 
yours is the only business in which 
there are complications, read 
further with me in the bulletin 
headed by the paragraph I have 
quoted. “We are alloted so much 
milk each month (Evaporated 
milk) and the amount will allow us 
only 14 case per customer. Until 
our stocks are built up we will sell 
only one case to a customer of what 
brands we can offer.” “COFFEE.” 
The situation is still acute and will 
be for at least another ten days. 
We still have coffee due us on the 
first warrants we_ gave out. 
“FLOUR.” Up to today we have 
had no relief on the price situation, 
we must continue to be limited sell- 
ers. “SPINACH.” “We received 
today 1700 cases which we cannot 
sell until! after April first. The 


same condition applies to 1200 
cases of tomatoes we have in 
transit.” “CAMPBELL’S SOUPS.” 
“We are to be limited on our pur- 
chases.” “In the meantime we will 
allow one case per kind on your 
orders except tomato soup. During 
the coming week only, you may buy 
up to five cases CAMPBELL’S 
TOMATO SOUP.” 


RIGHT THINKING 


Cheerful prospect, is it not? Bad 
for the canners of course, but still 
worse, if such a thing is possible, 
for the conscientious wholesale gro- 
cer who wants to care for the food 
needs of several hundred custom- 
ers. Such conditions demand right 
thinking, a lot of optimism, quick 
decisions, and a spirit of determi- 
nation that has carried us through 
a troublesome year just ended with 
our aspirations still high. Of 
course, you have already made up 
your mind as to your course of ac- 
tion under the circumstances. You 
know well what you will attempt 
in the way of packs in 1943. Tell 
your representatives in no uncer- 
tain terms so that they may spread 
the word. Never by word or deed 
betray any indecision on your part. 
You know what is demanded of 
you, you will do all you can to meet 
the demands unafraid and in full. 
Inasmuch as this is your determi- 
nation, make capital of it. 


THE NEED FOR POSTING 


During the holiday season just 
passed, one housewife after the 
other queried grocers in turn as 
to why they did not have in stock 
old favorites in canned foods, 
Baked Pork and Beans, Hominy in 
cans, Canned Kraut and a host of 
other items you and I know have 
been out since last spring. This is 
sufficient evidence that the public 
so far does not have a clear con- 
ception of the canner’s position or 
problem. It’s true that gradually 
this is being changed. Probably 
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This flexible, stretchless, slip- 
less, non-weaving and longwearing 
conveyor belting is engineered for 
peeling, slicing, coring, bleaching, 
draining, rinsing, drying and pack- 
ing tables and other dehydration 
processes. 


The open mesh feature facili- 
tates sterilizing with steam gun or 
scalding water. 


= The perfectly flat surface pro- 
vides for carrying all types of containers empty or filled. 


Ask your Supply House for LA PORTE Conveyor Belting in galvanized 
steel—available in any length and practically any width. 


The LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 


TO BE 
SURE IT'S A 
LA PORTE 


Certified 
TOMATO SEED 


Before being entered for certification in Penn- 
sylvania, stock seed from carefully selected 
and staked plants must be saved the year pre- 
vious to certification. Landreth stock seed is 
saved from carefully staked plants at least 
TWO YEARS previous to certification and is 
proved by test one year in advance. Insure 
maximum yield and a quality pack with Land- 
reth‘s Pennsylvania State certified strains of 
tomato seed specially bred for canners. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


BRISTOL, PA. 


38 Tomato Baskets 


Stronger and better than ever 
before to give extralongservice. 
Three modern factories make 
immediate shipment possible. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 
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after another twelve months have 
passed we will all know just what 
a wonderful task has been accom- 
plished by the canners of the 
country, but this information ought 
to be public now. Far too many 
folks are still of the opinion that 
hoarders of large blocks of canned 
foods are hanging onto them 
against a tremendous rise in prices. 
No consideration is given, in such 
arguments, to price ceilings, no 
weight is attached to the Govern- 
ment’s. attempts to curb inflation. 
The idle rumors circulate and 
gather weight if unchallenged. 


The war effort cannot possibly be 
hampered by the statement of exact 
amounts of goods taken over by the 
Government for our armed forces 
and those of our allies. As matters 
now stand, those in the distribut- 
ing field know in a very general 
way that great amounts of supplies 
are not available to civilians, but 
they still are very largely in the 
dark as far as being able to 
talk intelligently with retail deal- 
ers about these shortages that are 
harassing all of us so much. Let’s 
resolve to do a better publicity job 
in 1943 and during the remainder 
of the great conflict. Let’s start 
with our brokers and field men. 
Let’s inform them fully as to what 
we have done and are planning on 
doing. Then instruct them to trans- 
mit to our distributors as far as 
possible just what our plans for 
the coming pack are concerned. 
And last but not least, let’s impress 
on them the necessity of repeating 
our message so many times and so 
forcibly that every wholesale 
handler of canned foods in large 
lots will be able and willing to pass 
on to retail dealers and consumers 
the whole, true story. 


PASS THE STORY ALONG 


Far too many jobbers’ desk sales- 
men have sat in their chairs during 
the past sixty days or longer, tell- 
ing inquiring retail dealers they 
were unable to sell this and that, 
without any adequate understand- 
ing of the situation. Both these 
salesmen and the dealers meeting 
the public are patriotic; they are 
willing to do their parts in winning 
the war, but they will be a lot 
better at it if they are reasonably 
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informed as to some of the details 
of the whys and wherefors. I 
know there are elaborate tables in 
circulation telling just what can- 
ned foods will be available to civil- 
ians in 19438, and what will be taken 
by Uncle Sam, but these tables 
mean little to the hurried defense 
worker living in a trailer who 
wants more than ever to be able to 
depend on canned pork and beans, 
canned hominy and such foods for 
the backbone of a hurried meal pre- 
pared in small quarters. If her in- 
ability to get certain foods, to the 
use of which she has been accus- 
tomed, is tied directly into an effort 
to more quickly win the war and 
the coming peace, and such tie-in 
is accompanied by concrete figures 
she will take the temporary short- 
age with much better grace than 
she is accepting it at present. I do 
not mean there is any under cur- 
rent of acute dissatisfaction with 
the present shortages, but they may 
be much more fully explained than 
they have been so far. 


ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 


One leading canner has already 
started on the road suggested. This 
firm will soon tell their dealers just 
how many cases of their product 
they may expect each month during 
the coming year. With such exact 
information the distributor in turn 
is able to post his customers and 
they may govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. Such orderly precedures 
bring order out of chaos, the moun- 
tain does not look nearly so formid- 
able as soon as we know its exact 
dimensions. 


The task may seem almost im- 
possible of accomplishment but I 
am of the opinion that where re- 
tail salesmen are still retained that 
a conscientious distributor and an 
intelligent sales representative 
may work out plans whereby retail 
trade may be contacted profitably. 
Certainly the message a salesman 
might deliver personally to retail 
dealers would do a lot toward 
cementing still more soundly 
friendly trade relations. Such rela- 
tions we must have some day. Now 
is the time to work on getting them. 
You don’t throw away a rain coat 
because it did not happen to rain 
today. 


I know canners as a whole are 
great “doers” and poor “tellers” of 
what they have accomplished and 
intend doing, but these are times 
during which it will pay big divi- 
dends for them to become more ar- 
ticulate. Your eventual sales and 
profits will depend largely on how 
well you post your trade this year 
as to what you intend doing and 
why you are doing it. While I have 
made suggestions that we are ina 
changing world, that we must 
adapt ourselves to it, the foregoing 
is not contradictory even though 
the program is no different from 
those we should have carried out 
each year. An acceptance of it 
would be the revolutionary feature, 
let’s see if we can’t act construc- 
tively in face of all that besets us! 


THE FREEZING PRESERVATION OF FOODS 


By Donald K. Tressler, Ph.D., and Clif- 
ford F. Evers, B.S. 


763 pages—5%x8”—161 LIllustrations— 
57 Tables—21 Chapters and Appendix 


THE AVI PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 31 
Union Square, New York, N. Y., Price 
$8.00 postpaid. 


This entirely new book, by the authors 
of “The Freezing Preservation of Fruits, 
Fruit Juices and Vegetables,” published 
in 19386 and now out of print, covers in 
detail all frozen pack foods—fruits, vege- 
tables, fruit juices, meat, poultry, fish, 
seafood, dairy products. Every phase is 
dealt with from plant design and equip- 
ment to the marketing of the finished 
product — selection, handling and 
preparation of the raw material, freez- 
ing, packaging, storage, marketing, 
transportation, cookery, and determina- 
tion of nutritive values. In addition, the 
important subject of locker plants and 
of farm freezing is thoroughly covered. 


The Appendix gives valuable informa- 
tion on many chemical, physical and bac- 
teriological methods of examining frozen 
foods. Standards for frozen vegetables 
are also presented in this section. 


This book is invaluable to all food 
manufacturers, plant managers, technol- 
ogists, food chemists, dieticians and nu- 
tritionists, refrigeration engineers, cold 
storage warehouses, locker plant oper- 
ators, etc. 


ANNOTTI HEADS FAIR VIEW COMPANY 


Joseph J. Annotti, formerly treasurer 
of the Fair View Packing Co., Hollister, 
Calif., has been made president and man- 
ager, succeeding Frank S. Guerra, who 
continues as director. The company was 
organized in 1941 and has made rapid 
progress, canning fruits and vegetables. 
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FIRE DEFENSE 


IS 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Keep your plant and premises clean. 


Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 
metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 


TOMATO FIELD BASKETS main buildings. 


Scientifically Built To Last Longer KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 
In these trying times we are doing all possible to take 
care of your basket needs as best we can. Won't you 
help yourselves as well as help us by letting us know 


now what your 1943 basket requirements will be. Lansing B. Warner ’ Incorporated 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. Chicago, Illinois 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


HELPFUL PLANNING 
INFORMATION 


e Canners—and there are many of them—who have Langsenkamp 
Equipment in their production lines, look forward to another season of 
unprecedented production requirements with an added feeling of confi- 
dence. They know by experience the dependability of Langsenkamp 
production units, the time they save, the additional hours of actual pro- 
duction time they make possible, the greater volume they will deliver, 
and the reduced overhead in labor and power they provide. 


@ This catalog illustrates and describes the 
complete Langsenkamp Line of equipment 
for tomato and other fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducts, and other equipment for more efficient 
and more economical plant operations. Also 
accessories and supplies . . . Consult your 
copy ofthe catalog now as you plan your 
requirements for the coming season. If you 


do not have the catalog in your files, ask for 


a copy at once. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


“INCORPORATED 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD ERGINIA 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, 1936 revised up-to-date. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures .. 
All the newest and latest products . . . 


Fruits « Vegetables « Meats « Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
e« Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Questions Canners Wanted Answered 
Are Here—The Most Eventful Happening 
In the Industry’s History—Profits? 


THEY'VE TOLD you—After this 
week’s happenings if anyone cries 
out again “they didn’t tell us any- 
thing,” he will brand himself as an 
ignoramous, or worse. You have 
had the format of canned foods 
price ceilings for 1943 in M-306, 
grade labeling and maximum 
prices for grapefruit juice—see 
page 7, issue THE CANNING 
TRADE, January 25th, 1943. By 
“format” we mean that all canned 
foods ceilings will henceforth be 
issued on this basis: the substitu- 
tion of the item in question for 
“Grapefruit Juice,” with all ac- 
companying requirements, of 
course, suited to the different prod- 
ucts. And those other items will 
appear later as the canning of the 
crops warrants. No need to wait 
until your particular ceiling on 
prices has been announced; you 
have been assured that every item 
of cost is being taken into consider- 
ation in naming these ceilings, and 
a fair profit to the producer like- 
wise. 


You have never had that in your 
life before. You sold futures on 
guesswork, or as nearly as you 
could figure, for a large part of 
your expected pack, and you went 
merrily ahead to pack all you could 
get out without knowing anything 
definite, but of course “hoping”— 
the most hopeful industry on earth, 
and for that reason accused of be- 
ing the greatest gamblers. And 
weren’t you? There is no gamble 
in canning for you this year. You 
have even been practically assured 
that you will be repaid in propor- 
tion to the quality you put up— 
paid for the extra standards you 
have always packed and been com- 
pelled to sell at the low price of 
poor standards, as a rule. The 
crimes that have been committed 
in that feature of the market have 
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cried to high heaven, and the 
prayer has been heard. Incidentally 
what is to become of Frank Shook’s 
famous Show: the retailing of fine 
qualities at 3 cans for a quarter, 
while poorer qualities, standards 
and lower of the same products, 
selling at 15c to 18c and: more per 
can? Others than Secretary Shook 
have put this demonstration on, 
and it could be put on today, but 
not after M-306 goes into force on 
1943 packings. If you are a good 
performer you will now get your 
reward! The industry has not 
plummed the depth of this recent 
ruling — Truth at last. It is the 
greatest blessing that has ever de- 
scended upon the canned foods in- 
dustry, as time will abundantly 
show and yet there are those who 
“hope” this is only a war measure. 
Not so. That devil (the father of 
lies) has been exorcised for all 
eternity, and you better so take 
that fact into your calculations. 


SECONDLY — The next greatly 
“wanted” item has just been sup- 
plied, for the staples as a leader, 
with the others to follow on in 
good time. The prices which as 
canners you will be compelled to 
pay the growers for canning crops 
have just been announced, and are 
given you in detail elsewhere in this 
issue. Until growers’ prices were 
known it was not possible to figure 
costs and profits: on the finished 
canned foods, but that presented an 
herculean task that few seem to 
realize. Listen to the quackers, the 
everlasting fault-finders, and one 
would think that such prices could 
have been named like a snap of the 
fingers. Canners know there is a 
variation among the growers sur- 
rounding their plants, and that one 
price to all alike can be an in- 
justice to some. Multiply that to 
cover conditions throughout the en- 
tire country ; add to it the “desires” 
of the growers, the demands of the 
farm blocs, and the interference of 
the politicans, and you will be more 
likely to snap your neck than your 
fingers. 


But those willing slaves who 
serve us so well down in Washing- 
ton stood to their task, working 
night and day, and with all things 
included in their reasonings, they 
have brought forth prices on To- 
matoes, Peas, Corn and Green 
Beans, for the 1943 crops. Turn 
to the official as given on another 
page, as there is no need to take 
too much space for comment. If 
you find some of these prices as 
quoted differ from what you paid 
last season, please remember that 
all these ’42 prices represent the 
national average, merely for com- 
parative purposes. Note under 
Peas, for instance, that all ’°43 
prices are based upon what was 
actually paid in each section in 42. 
And the same procedure has been 
followed on other crops and sec- 
tions. 

So we have: the average price 
paid for tomatoes in ’42 was $19.37 
per ton. For 1943 the price will be 
$24.25. 

For peas, the ’42 average was 
$63.93 per ton; in 1943 it will be 
$81.50. 

For corn, the ’42 average was 
$13.50 per ton; for ’43, $18.00. 

For Green Beans, the average ’42 
price was $75.38 per ton; in ’43 
$91.00. 


THE MARKET—The week opened 
with the Tri-State meeting and 
that was followed by the meeting 
of the Penna. Canners, Thursday 
and Friday. Next week there will 
be a galaxy of such meetings, pos- 
sibly, but with these two main ques- 
tions so thoroughly answered, 
many canners may not see any 
good reason for further meetings. 
We are not so dumb or inexper- 
ienced as to think that there will 
not be objections raised by the can- 
ners, and possibly by others, but 
will any slight changes be worth 
the time and the worry, above all 
the delay? The conditions apply to 
all canners alike, varying as with 
regions only, and therefore every- 
one is off on the same foot, in a 
race that they cannot possibly pack 
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enough, to supply a market that 
will be even hungrier than it is 
now. Profits? Sure. You made 
good profits on your ’42 packs, and 
you will make even better ones on 
your ’43 packs, if you like heavier 
profits out of war efforts. You 
know we have a hunch that a lot 
of good, patriotic growers, being 
thoroughly satisfied with a return 
of the bare cost, will refuse to ac- 
cept the higher prices now offered, 
and will contract at their own 
lower prices; and by the same 
token, the canners who co-operate 
with such growers will cut their 
profits to less than normal. War 
profits are not even nice to think 
about! 


NO. 10 GRAPEFRUIT PRICE ADVANCED— 
Correcting an error in computation 
in the new citrus fruit regulation, 
the Office of Price Administration Jan- 
uary 28 raised by 15 cents per dozen its 
canner ceiling prices for all varieties of 
California and Arizona grapefruit juice 
in No. 10 size cans for sales either to 
Government purchasing agencies or to 
the civilian trade. 

The adjustment will be permitted by 
Amendment No. 1 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 306 (Certain Packed Food 
Products). It will be effective January 


28, 1943, simultaneously with the origi- 
nal order. 


Typical adjusted ceiling price will be 
$5.45 per dozen No. 10 size cans for nat- 
ural unsweetened A or fancy grapefruit 
juice from California or Arizona on sales 
to the Government and $5.60 for civilian 
ceilings. However, it is likely that the 
‘Government will take most of this pack, 
with the small amount of supplies re- 
maining to be packed in this size going 
largely to institutional users, rather than 
to the average consumer. OPA-T-531 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Odd Lots Coming Out — Grade Labeling 
Demands — Rumors on Grapefruit Juice— 
Canned Meats More Active—Milk Canners 
Well Sold Up—Cuban Lobster—Jobbers 
Disappointed on Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Jan. 28, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—While “deals” 
are generally surrounded with 
secrecy, for obvious reasons, small 
lots of canned foods are being 
picked up by distributors in this 
area, it is reported, as canners 
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complete their inventory evalua- 
tions and discover odd lots on hand 
in excess of commitments against 
Government orders. Some canned 
vegetables have moved in this man- 
ner, at ceiling prices, it is said, and 
the trade is seeking additional 
supplies. Meanwhile, market inter- 
est centered in plans for making 
point rationing effective, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon jobber sales 
during the first month of the new 
program, which will establish their 
inventory basis. 


GRADE LABELING—The trade is 
showing new interest in the com- 
pulsory grade labeling program 
for 1943, and it is reported that 
proposals have been, or will be, 
made to Washington that in con- 
nection with any Government plan 
for imposing grade labeling, the 
following assurances should be ex- 
tended the trade: 


1. Establishment of grade defini- 
tions according to specific stand- 
ards so that all federal graders will 
grade alike. 

2. A guarantee that a sufficient 
corps of qualified federal graders 
will be provided at all canning 
plants when needed. 


3. A guarantee to the canner 
that the grade established by the 
federal grader at the plant becomes 
final. 


4. Assurance to the canner and 
distributor that once the federal 
grader has determined the grade, 
they will be free from any prosecu- 
tion under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act on the basis of 
later regrading. 


TOMATOES—There were no offer- 
ings reported in the market this 
week from any source. Demand re- 
mains active, with jobbers still 
pressing canners for any unsold 
stocks they may have on hand. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—Heavy com- 
mitments for canned grapefruit 
juice for shipment, or distribution 
after April 1 have been confirmed, 
it is understood, with one report 
having it that a leading chain has 
“lined up” 1,000,000 cases of the 
product at Texas canneries alone 
through loans to canners covering 
goods already canned. 


CANNED MEATS—Recent amend- 
ment to M-81 has materially liv- 
ened activity in the canned mea: 
market, and distributors are seek- 
ing to expand their operations in 
this field to take care of the broad- 
ening demand for the canned prod- 
uct. Items which are currently 
coming in for a heavy demand are 
potted meats, Vienna sausages, 
pork sausages, luncheon meats, 
chile con carne, sandwich spreads, 
veal loaf, bulk sausage, and brains. 


MILK—An instance illustrating 
the extent to which supply has re- 
placed price as a factor in the 
market is seen in the heavy distrik- 
utor demand for milk, which is wit- 
nessing jobbers paying the same 
price for independent brands as fcr 
the advertised brands, under the 
ceiling regulation which does not 
provide for any differentials. Can- 
ners now are well sold up, with the 
market on the basis of $4.20 in the 
Northeast and $4.10 in the mid- 
west. 


LOBSTER—With canned fish of all 
types scarce as the proverbial hen’s 
teeth, importers are doing a good 
volume of business in Cuban 
packed lobster at prices which in 
normal times would provoke noth- 
ing but mirth from the buyer. Cur- 
rently, a heavy demand is reported 
for Cuban rock lobster on the basis 
of $16.00 per case of 48-halves, ex 
incoming dock New Orleans, with 
shipments almost uniformly sold up 
far in advance of arrival date. 


OTHER CANNED FISH — Demand 
continues active for salmon in the 
resale market, but no trading re- 
ported due to paucity of supplies 
. . . Shrimp is also in active de- 
mand locally with distributors ex- 
pecting Gulf canners to re-enter 
the market with limited offerings, 
although no prices are available at 
this time . . . Sardine demand is 
active, but current cannery hold- 
ings are going to the armed serv- 
ices and Lend-Lease, with no re- 
placements indicated until the 
spring pack becomes available. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Anticipated 
odd-lot offerings of California can- 
ned fruits have failed to material- 
ize thus far, and while distributors 
are concentrating their attention 
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on rushing forward shipments 
against final quotas, they are still 
looking the market over carefully 
in the hope that some blocks of 
goods may yet appear on the 
market. This possibility, on the 
other hand, is discounted by reports 
that packers who may have any 
small surpluses on hand are in- 
clined to carry them into the 1943 
canning season. Similar conditions 
prevail with respect to Northwest 
canned fruits. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


More Good Slogans—Waking Up Many— 
Waiting on the Actions of Conventions— 
Let California Pack Its Freestone Peaches! 
—Adjusting Grapefruit Juice Prices on the 
New Ceilings—Fish Continues to Puzzle 
—tThe Resident Sales Agent. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, Jan. 28, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY—Here are 
additional slogans you can _ use. 

“This year, all over the world, 
America fights. Are you doing 
your bit?” 

“Our farms and canneries and 
factories, must produce as never 
before. Are you helping?” 

“There must be food in quantity 
and ships, planes, tanks, and guns 
in numbers to outmatch the world.” 

“And all these things must get 
to where they are needed—swiftly, 
on time, without fail or bother.” 

Use these ideas and slogans 
with your friends, your neighbors, 
your customers, and thus help in 
your effort to b—ALL OUT FOR 
VICTORY! 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER— 
Journey to the U. S. Yards and 
calling on the same packer (see 
this column, issue January 25th) 
your reporter was greeted with— 
“Where you been? Been looking 
for you. The last time you called 
here, you’ll remember, you asked 
me about my opinion of that edi- 
torial that appeared in The Can- 
ning Trade of January 11th, but 
say—while I used it to good ad- 
vantage, I used the editorial that 
appeared in the issue of January 
18th to much better advantage. 
You know how it is in this Chicago 
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area. Guess there’s no doubt but 
that this section has been subjected 
to more isolation propaganda than 
any other part of our country. It’s 
a shame too, as quite a number of 
our friends and acquaintances 
don’t realize that one of the local 
newspapers, claiming to have the 
largest circulation, has done great 
harm in forming opinions. Take 
right here in this office, I have 
men above me who didn’t know 
that some of the brainest men in 
the canning industry had spent 
time, effort, and had _ sacrificed 
their business by going to Wash- 
ington and working not only for 
WPB but OPA for a dollar a year. 
That editorial opened the eyes of 
some of these men. I took particu- 
lar delight in having copies of it 
made and blue penciled for the at- 
tention of those executives of our 
Company who are charged with its 
policy forming.” 


If the editorial referred to in the 
issue of January 18th, registered 
so strongly with this gentleman 
who occupies a high position in one 
of the country’s largest packing 
firms, then surely it would pay 
other readers of this column to 
look up that issue and read that 
editorial if they have not already 
done so. 


Over at the Drake Hotel, on the 
near Northside of our City, for the 
last three days, has been held the 
January or mid-year convention of 
the National American Wholesale 
Grocers. Behind the scenes, some 
concern was manifested as to the 
future of the wholesale grocer, par- 
ticularly if the world war continued 
for a number of years. The grow- 
ing limitations not only in foods 
but other items that the Jobber has 
handled in the past, would make it 
necessary for all to keep an open 
mind and to be alert to all products 
that could be handled and that 
would help volume and profit. 


CORN, PEAS, TOMATOES—Every- 
one you ask about these three ma- 
jor vegetable items, replies in the 
same strain, to-wit, something 
like this—“‘Wait until after next 
Monday or until the Wisconsin 
Canners gather in Milwaukee. 
Wait until after next Wednesday, 
until the Indiana Canners gather 


at Indianapolis. Wait until next 
Friday until the Ohio Canners con- 
vene at Columbus.” 

So that, Dear Reader, is the re- 
port this week on Corn, Peas and 
Tomatoes. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Only a few 
meager sales are affected, due en- 
tirely to the dearth of offerings 
from the Coast of spots. The local 
trade were interested in the final 
pack statistics which showed a 
slightly increased volume this past 
year as compared with 1941. The 
future or outlook for 1943 is not 
cheerful as visiting canners on 
their way to Washington, have in- 
timated that fully 65 per cent to 75 
per cent of their canned fruit this 
coming season must of necessity go 
to the Armed Forces and Lend- 
Lease. 

It is said that continued pressure 
is being brought to bear upon the 
authorities to permit at least a 
portion of the Yellow Free Peach 
crop in California to be canned. 


cITRUS—Some Texas and Florida 
canners shipped to their Chicago 
distributors, new pack Grapefruit 
Juice, with the understanding: 

1st: The canner draws a draft 
for approximately 90 per cent of 
what he, the canner, thought his 
ceiling prices would be. 

2nd: The distributor warehouses 
the goods free of storage costs 
and insurance to the canner, 
and agrees not to sell to his or the 
retail trade until permitted by the 
Food Administration. 


3rd: Now that ceiling prices 
have been established, final ad- 
justment will be made, both par- 
ties having agreed to reimburse the 
other in the event that the settle- 
ment basis shows a difference. 


FISH—It looks as if Pacific Coast 
canners will be unable to deliver 
any sardines until next March and 
it is a question how much the trade 
can expect then. Shrimp offerings 
from the Gulf are nil. In Tuna, a 
small lot is occasionally offered, 
but the disastrous fire, the other 
week in Southern California that 
destroyed a large stock of Tuna as 
well as a cannery, is going to be 
felt here as two Distributors had 
substantial quantities coming from 
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that particular basis. All kinds of 
salmon is—marking time. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(formerly the Food Broker) ( see 
previous issues of last month) The 
general sales manager of a large 
firm whose products are sold 
through grocery channels, had this 
to say in a recent bulletin: 


“Tomorrow’s coming and with it 
tomorrow’s competitive market. 
Customers have long memories. 
They know and remember the sales- 
men who keep in touch when there 
is little to sell, but much to talk 
about for the future. If you haven’t 
much to sell, Mr. Resident Sales 
Agent, now—be sure and contact 
the Trade, remind them again of 
our line, how we are doing our best 
to serve them under these trying 
times. We are depending upon 
you, Resident Sales Agents. You 
know our policy of cooperating and 
we want you to be sure and do 
your part. I know you will.” 


This particular manufacturer 
enjoys the privilege of having one 
of the finest sales organizations in 
the U. S. A. and it is composed of 
over 110 of the leading food brok- 
ers or resident sales agents in 110 
strategic markets. 


(to be continued) 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Against Reaching Quotas—Frost 
Damage—Bad Floods—Increased Acreage of 
Dry Beans Called For—Freestone Peaches for 
Drying — Sardine Pack Increasing — Light 
Supplies for Civilians—Busy on Shipments. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Jan. 28, 1943. 


NOT PROMISING—Weather condi- 
tions in California, and throughout 
the Pacific Coast area in general, 
have not been especially promising 
for fruit or field crops and growers 
will find difficulty in reaching the 
goals set by the Government. In 
California, considerable damage 
has been done citrus crops and 
early vegetables by frost and there 
has since been some losses caused 
by floods. The Pacific Northwest 
has been visited by disastrous floods, 
with much damage in districts 
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given over largely to the growing 
of vegetables for canning. In south- 
ern California flood conditions fol- 
lowed near-drought conditions with 
bewildering swiftness. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 


. bean market is very firm, with 


prices generally at ceilings pro- 
vided by OPA regulations. The de- 
mand continues brisk from the 
principal distributing centers, with 
offerings slackening off. A goal of 
625,000 acres has been set for Cali- 
fornia in 1943, compared with 
386,000 acres planted in 1942 and 
389,000 acres in 1941. Growers 
will be offered payment of $20 per 
acre for dry beans planted in ex- 
cess of 90 per cent of the individ- 
ual farm goal up to 110 per cent of 
the goal. The support price is in- 
creased from $5.35 per 100 pounds 
to $5.60. Stocks of beans in Cali- 
fornia warehouses were reduced 
594,538 bags during December, and 
on January lst holdings were 3,- 
274,324 bags, the lightest in the 
past five years, with but one excep- 
tion. The insistent demand by the 
Government for increased bean 
production will mean that a consid- 
erable acreage devoted in past 
years to the growing of vegetables 
considered less essential will be 
given over this year to the grow- 
ing of beans. 


FRUITS—Growers of plums, Bart- 
lett pears and Elberta peaches for 
the fresh fruit market numbering 
about 5,000 are voting, through 
referendum ballots in California, 
on the continuance or abandon- 
ment of the tree fruit agreement 
which has been in operation since 
1939. The referendum is being 
held under the direction of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 
Growers of Elberta peaches will 
lose the canning market this year, 
since freestone peaches are not to 
be canned in California. Your cor- 
respondent has had many inquiries 
as to why freestone peaches may 
be canned in other States, but not 
here. The answer is that weather 
conditions permit the sun drying of 
fruit in this State, while in others 
summer rains may be expected, 
and the Government wants as large 
an output of dried fruit as possible. 


SARDINES—The sardine pack in 
California has picked up materi- 
ally, although stormy weather is 
now holding down the catches in 
both southern and central Califor- 
nia waters. Otto W. Lang, WPB 
sardine administrator, appointed 
to speed up the pack, says that re- 
duction plants are now operating 
only on fish unsuitable for canning. 
He has appointed a staff of dis- 
patchers to assist in the adminis- 
tration of WPB Sardine Order M- 
206 at San Francisco, Monterey . 
and San Pedro. To increase the 
pack in the San Francisco area, 21 
fishing boats have been ordered to 
transfer operations from the south- 
ern district to the central district. 
Fire recently destroyed two sar- 
dine canneries at San Pedro, mak- 
ing the change advisable. The U. S. 
Employment Service is registering 
men and women for temporary 
work in San Francisco and Monte- 
rey canneries. The season comes 
to an end in these districts on Feb- 
ruary 15, but at a later date in 
southern California. 


The distributing trade is watch- 
ing progress of sardine packing 
very intently, but is reconciled to 
handling but a limited quantity. 
Packers and brokers have been re- 
ceiving orders, none of which could 
be confirmed, which would more 
than cover the size of the expected 
pack. Up to the middle of Janu- 
ary a pack of 3,189,869 cases had 
been made. Should the pack reach 
the 5,000,000 case mark, which 
seems extremely unlikely, the civil- 
ian trade would receive but 1,000,- 
000 cases, or less than a third the 
amount to which it has been accus- 
tomed. Tuna pack figures for 1942 
indicate an output of 2,232,772 
cases, compared with 2,577,699 
cases in 1941 and 3,207,023 cases 
in 1940. 


ORANGES FOR JUICE—Handlers of 
oranges in California and Arizona 
have been directed to set aside each 
week for processing into juice and 
concentrates quantities of fruit 
equal to one-fifth of their weekly 
shipments. A price of $50 a ton 
f. o. b. packing house, has been 
set. This plan insures a steady flow 
of fruit to canners and concentra- 
tors, and a fair price to growers. 
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SHIPMENTS—California canners 
are giving much of their attention 
at present to getting shipments on 
their way, with distributors anx- 
ious to get the goods into their own 
warehouses as soon as_ possible. 
Only tentative plans can be made 
for the coming season, with spin- 
ach coming in for attention first. 
It seems likely that the pack will 
be well below that of last year. As- 
paragus will be the next item to be 
handled and there are those who 
feel that the labor shortage will be 
strongly felt in the handling of this 
crop. Tomato acreage is now being 
sought and pressure will doubtless 
be exerted to bring out a large pro- 
duction. As large a production of 
dried fruits as possible is wanted 
and fruit canning will be confined 
largely to varieties which do not 
dry to advantage. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Fishery Products Needed—Huge Per Man 
Production—Seek Larger Meat 
Quota for Crews. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Jan. 28, 1943. 


INCREASE PRODUCTION OF FISHERY 
FOODSTUFFS NEEDED—As part of his 
continued program to increase pro- 
duction of fishery foodstuffs, Fish- 
ery Co-ordinator Harold L. Ickes, 
directed a special plea to the New 
England fishermen’s union and 
vessel owners to make every effort 
possible to expedite the handling 
of fish at the ports and to utilize 
fishery equipment to the maximum 
extent. 

“As in all war,” the Co-ordinator 
said, “the importance of fishermen 
and the fishing fleet is greatly in- 
creased. They produce annually 
over four billion pounds of protein 
foodstuffs. In addition, the industry 
operates 37,000 vessels and motor- 


boats manned by 130,000 men, 
captains and crews—familiar with 
our shorelines and skilled in their 
respective fishing and seafaring 
trades. 


“Already many fishing vessels 
have materially aided in prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 


Most recent statistics prepared 
for the Office of Fishery Co-ordina- 
tion by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice indicate an over-all annual aver- 
age production per fishermen of 
35,000 pounds of potential protein 
food. . Recent figures also give 
amazing individual records of pro- 
duction, according to Fishery Co- 
ordinator Ickes. 


Some of these show that, on a 
year ’round basis, one New Eng- 
land trawler, catching flounders, 
haddock, cod, hake, etc., took 391,- 
000 pounds for each of the 17-man 
crew; one tuna clipper, with 15 
men took 274,000 pounds per fisher- 
man; a small otter trawler (Drag- 
ger), with 4 men, fishing flounders 
took 225,000 pounds per man; and 
one rosefish trawler, with a 9-man 
crew took 335,000 pounds per man. 


While the above plea of Co-ordi- 
nator Harold L. Ickes is directed to 
the New England fishermen’s 
unions and vessel owners, it should 
also be interpreted to apply or as 
an appeal to all fishermen and ves- 
sel owners on the entire coast of 
the United States in the Atlantic 
Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Because increased pro- 
duction of fishery foodstuffs is 
needed and needed badly to take 
care of the ever increasing demand 
on us to supply our armed forces 
and those of our allies, so let us not 
stop at “well enough,” but go after 
an increase, regardless of our sac- 
rifices, remembering that whatever 
they may be, they are only a drop 
in the bucket to what our brave 
boys and our allies are doing on the 
war front. 


MEAT FOR FISHING CRAFT — If 
fishing craft have difficulty obtain- 
ing from their provisioners ade- 
quate supplies of meat for their 
usual trips, the name and address 
of the provisioner should be for- 
warded immediately to Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Fisheries, Wash- 
ington, D. C. OPA and the Meat 
Institute will be requested to have 
meat packers supply these provis- 
ioners with larger quotas, in order 


_ that the lack of meat will not in- 


terfere with the production of fish. 


MICHIGAN CANNERS TO MEET AT 
GRAND RAPIDS 


The Special Meeting of the Michigan 
Canners Association scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 2 will be held at the Morton Hotel, 
Grand Rapids. 


IA-NEBR CHANGES CONVENTION 
LOCATION 


The meeting with Government repre- 
sentatives of the lowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, scheduled for February 4, 
has been transferred from Des Moines, 
Iowa to the Tallcorn Hotel at Marshall- 
town, Iowa, on that same date beginning 
at 10:00 A. M. 


NFBA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The new headquarters for the National 
Food Brokers Association will be located 
at Room 843 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


THE OLD GUARD DINNER 


In keeping with wartimes, the Annual 
Old Guard Dinner, which will be held this 
year at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, Feb- 
ruary 4, beginning at 6:30 P. M., will 
be without the usual entertainment 
features. It will be termed “Ladies 
Night” and a number of the Old Guards 
are expected to bring their wives. It 
will be strictly informal in dress and 
good fellowship of the Old Guard brand 
will furnish most of the entertainment. 
President Teddy Cobb will be on hand 
to handle the meeting and has promised 
a number or two on the “Bones.” Vice- 
President Jewett and 2nd Vice-President 
Verney will also be there, an election 
held and new officers installed. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


“sve Westminster. Ma. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL 


EQUIPMENT 


CORN 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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SHRIMP CEILING PRICES 


Canned shrimps from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the southeastern Atlantic coast 
were placed under a specific dollars and 
cents regulation at the canner’s level 
January 27 by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

The regulation levels off packers’ 
prices, which previously had been frozen 
at irregular levels by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, and provides an 
over-all increase of about 4 per cent to 
cover increased costs since March 1942. 


OPA pointed out that canned shrimp 
at the wholesale and retail levels remain 
under Maximum Price Regulations 237 
and 238 and because of the operation 
of these regulations compared with pre- 
vious practices at those levels, the in- 
crease will not be passed on in its en- 
tirety to the consumer. Little, if any of 
the increase will reach the ultimate con- 
sumer OPA said. In fact where dealers 
mistakenly took the permitted increase 
twice in their mark-ups a roll-back will 
result. 


The new regulation No. 311 effective 
February 2, 1943, does not apply to 
shrimp obtained from the northeast At- 
lantic as that species is of little com- 
mercial importance. 


The canned shrimp industry amount- 
ing to 5 million dollars a year is cen- 
tered in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana with half of 
the total canning done in the latter state. 


The regulation takes into account the 
WPB order requiring that more shrimp 
be packed in each can. Maximum prices 
were worked out on the basis of the old 
pack and an addition of 22.5 per cent 
on wet packed shrimp and 26.7 per cent 
for dry packed shrimp was allowed on a 
No. 1 can. 


' Following are the new canner ceiling 
prices on the basis of 1 dozen No. 1 
(211 x 400) cans, packed to a net con- 


tent of 7 ounces for wet pack and 6% 
ounces for dry pack:: 


§ 1364.763 Appendix A: Maximum 
canners prices for shrimp. (a) The 
prices set forth below are maximum 
prices per dozen f. o. b. the shipping 
point nearest cannery. The maximum 
prices are gross prices and the seller 
shall deduct therefrom his customary al- 
lowances, discounts, and differentials to 
purchasers’ of different classes. Prices 
for veined shrimp are the prices below 
to which may be added 60c per dozen. 


Wet Dry 

pack pack 
Grade per doz. per doz. 
Broken, regular .......... $2.45 $2.55 
Small, regular............ 2.70 2.80 
Medium, regular ........ 2.80 2.90 
Large, regular ............ 2.95 3.05 
Jumbo, regular .......... 8.05 3.15 


Ceilings for sizes of shrimp and styles 
of pack not listed, will be determined by 
OPA upon written request to the Wash- 
ington office accompanied by a sworn 
statement showing costs and customary 
differentials. 


The regulation requires that every 
person buying or selling shrimp in the 
line of business (consumers are not in- 
cluded) keep complete and accurate 
records for inspection by OPA. 


MURPHY ADVANCES 


Frank Murphy, of San Francisco, 
Calif., who was recently made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the West- 
ern division of the Best Foods organiza- 
tion has been elected regional vice-presi- 
dent of the enlarged firm, now known as 
The Best Foods, Inc. The firm has been 
acquired by the Hecker Products Corp. 
Associated with Mr. Murphy as regional 
sales managers will be I. C. Bjork and 
S. M. Hench. Western headquarters will 
remain in San Francisco. 


PACK OF SAUERKRAUT 
NCA Division of Statistics 


1940-41* 1941-42* 

Bulk 45 Bulk 45 

Total cases gal. casks Total cases gal. casks 
NOW 2,636,629 23,153 2,148,486 13,067 
Ohio, Mich. and Ind....... 678,840 26,821 684,841 9,017 
1,064,700 14,446 1,177,980 56,480 
Other Mid-West ............ 296,853 521 251,508 2,233 
265,974 1,046 329,205 1,027 
297,810 3,081 212,683 3,070 
UL By. 5,240,806 69,068 4,804,703 84,894 


Va., Ga., and Maryland. 


* Represents years beginning and ending September 1. 

Stocks on hand at the beginning of the current season (September 1, 1942) 
were so small that they are not being reported. 

The above report is based on reports from 94 per cent of the canners 
known to have packed sauerkraut for these years, together with estimates for 
the 6 per cent not reported. In the listing of states above “Other Mid-West” 
includes Iowa, Ill., Ark. and Mo. and Minn.: “West” includes Calif., Colo., 
Mont., Utah., Ore., and Wash.: “South” includes Tenn. and Ky., N. C., Texas, 


January 21, 1943. 
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J. F. HARTLIEB 


J. Frederick Harlieb, President of the 
Continental Can Company since 1940, 
died in a New York hospital January 
26 after a month’s illness. He was 65 
years old. A native of Cincinnati, Mr. 
Hartlieb started his business career with 
the Laidlaw Works of the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Company of that city 
and was later connected with the English 
organization of that company. After 
his return to the United States he be- 
came the head of the Platt Iron Works 
of Dayton, Ohio, a hydraulic machinery 
manufacturing concern, and later became 
President of Hallett & Davis Piano Com- 
pany of Boston. Mr. Hartlieb joined 
Continental Can Company as Assistant 
to the President in 1927, became Vice- 
President in 1928 and a Director in 1929. 
He was made a member of the Executive 
Committee in 1934, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1936 and company President in 
1940. 


J. T. HARTLIEB 


Interment was in Spring Grove Ceme- 
tery, Cincinnati. The following were hon- 
orary pall bearers: Carle C. Conway, 
Sidney J. Steele, Frank J. O’Brien, John 
B. Jeffress, Jr., John L. Johnston, Charles 
L. Jones, Matthew S. Sloan, H. Bartow 
Farr, Norton Conway, Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, Arthur G. Chase, Dudley W. Figgis, 
Daniel M. Heekin, L. Frederick Gieg, L. 
Harold Clark, Clark W. Harrison, John 
A. MacMillan, George D. Crabbs, Morton 
MclI. Dukehart, Waddill Catchings, Fred- 
erick J. Leary, and Wilson Cross. 


He is survived by two sisters, Miss 
Ruth C. Hartlieb of Cincinnati, and Mrs. 
M. E. Krotzer of Davenport, Iowa; three 
nieces, Mrs. Margaret Hart of Danville, 
Illinois, Mrs. Florence Schaffer of Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Mrs. Olive S. Gutshall of 
East Moline, Illinois; and a nephew, 
Paul Krotzer of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


WANTED—1 Buck medium Bean Snipper. M. L. Brown, 
1932 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED—Pea Fillers, Ayars or similar type, for No. 1 or 
No. 2 can sizes. State make, model, condition, capacity and 
lowest cash price. Adv. 2693, The Canning Trade. 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed motor truck and warehouse 
scales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., 2176 S. 3rd St., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Pea Filler, being rebuilt at factory 
now. Hillsboro-Queen Anne Cooperative Corp., 23 W. 21st. St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three sets of Langsenkamp Cook-More Coils 
for 1,000 gallon Wood Tanks. Adv. 2690, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Erie Tubular Steam Boiler complete, 75 H.P. 
Excellent condition. Jersey Package Co., Inc., Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Semi-automatic Hand Filler for No. 10 
cans; Diepel motor-driven Pork Cuber; 1 Wood Frame and 2 
Iron Frame Monitor Pea and Green Lima Bean Graders; old 


type Buffalo Kraut Cutter; Sprague 15 ft. Blancher; 3 Huntley. 


15 ft. Blanchers; 2 Sal-Wood Density 
Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 


Regulators. Gerber 


WANTED—2 Sterling Vegetable Peelers; M & S Corn Filler, 
Tomato Pulper; Cutter Fruit Washer; Cutter Potato Washer; 
6 Warehouse Trucks 3’ x 6’ platform; Gasoline Factory Lift 
Truck; Arc Welder; 2 250-400 gal. capacity Stainless or Glass- 
lined Tanks, preferably with agitator. Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich. 


WANTED —1 used Labeling Machine for No. 2 cans; Tomato 
Scalder; and Bean Snipper. J. O. Youngblood, Fletcher, N. C. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker for No. 2 cans; also Peeling 
Pump. Adv. 2689, The Canning Trade. 


Converting to Bottles? Rebuilt World and Liquid semi and 
full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Automatic 
Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin and 
Ayars Fillers; several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Washers; 
also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, fully equipped for canning 
asparagus, peas, stringbeans, tomatoes, lima beans. Located 
in a section where plenty of acreage can be contracted. Adv. 
2683, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant, well equipped for corn; also 
the following pea machinery: 1 Olney Separator and Washer; 
1 glass type Washer; 1 No. 3 Clipper Pea Cleaner; 1 metal 
Packing Table; 1 double Storage Bin; 1 Sinclair-Scott Nested 
Grader with feeder, 5 sieves. H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 
Phone 82-J. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—Tomato Cannery. Interested only in plant having 
a minimum capacity of 50,000 cases or more. In reply give 
complete information and best cash price. Adv. 2686, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. 250 acres for 1943. “Frost- 
proof” Cabbage, Lettuce and Onion Plants now ready. Booking 
Tomato, Sweet Potato and Cauliflower plants for April, May 
and June delivery. Special discount for orders booked this 
month. Our 32 years experience is at your service. Write, 
phone or wire: J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—1500 bbls. field run, 1942 Salt Stock, Southern 
California. Adv. 2675, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—PROCESSORS: We want offerings for food 
manufacturers in any bulk commodities in barrels or tank cars; 
also any types of Fruits, Berries, or Juices; Boiled or Sweet 
Cider, Apple Chop, Pomace, Pickles or Salt Stock; also Meat or 
Poultry for Frozen Food Distributors and Soup Makers includ- 
ing Frozen Fish, Shrimp, etc., and carlots of empty 30 Ib. tins 
and 5-gal. cans in good condition. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1000 No. 10 Wirewood Overcasing for export, at 
cost. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. Phone Baltimore, 
Belmont 6236. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Age 44; 25 years experience canning 
vegetables and meats. Must pay $4,000 with bonus on basis of 
packs. Adv. 2692, The Canning Trade. 
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PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CANNING MACHINERY 
New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


LABELS 


ICTORY 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


MATHEMATICS OF WORK 


“Yes, this book will do half your work.” 

“Okay, I’ll take two of them.” 

“Come on, Liz, there’s the air raid siren!” 

“Wait a second, I got to go back and get my false teeth.” 

“What do you think they’re dropping, sandwiches?” 

Salesman (showing customer some sport stockings): “Just 
the thing for you, worth double the money. Latest pattern, fast 
colors, holeproof, won’t shrink and it’s a good yarn.” 

Customer (politely): “Very well told too.” 

Mother: “This hurts me more than it does you, Billy.” 

Billy: “Don’t be too severe with yourself, Mamma.” 

A general and a colonel were walking down the street. They 
met many privates, and each time the colonel would salute he 
would mutter, “the same to you.” 

The general’s curiosity soon got the better of him, and he 
asked: 

“Why do you adways say that?” 

The colonel answered: 

“T was once a private and I know what they are thinking.” 


RIGHT! 


“What’s that I smell?” inquired the lady from the city as she 
sniffed the country air. 

“That’s fertilizer,” answered the farmer. 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am,” assented the farmer. 

Yonkers Man: “What’s the next train?” 

Station Master: “Next train goes to New York in five 
minutes.” 

Yonkersite: “Boy! Some time!” 

Mr. Binks was busily engaged with a spade in the mud beside 
his car when a stranger hailed him. 

“Stuck in the mud?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” explained Mr. Binks cheerily, “my engine died here 
and I’m digging a grave for it.” 


ORDERS IS ORDERS 


Patricia had just arrived from Ireland and hired herself out 
as a nurse for a large family of children. That evening the 
mistress told her that she was going out and to be sure that all 
the children were put to bed promptly at nine. When the mis- 
tress returned she asked Patricia how she had gotten along 
with the children. 

“Foine,” she replied, “but Oi had a time with ’at oldest boy— 
the red-headed one. He—” 

“The red-headed one,” shrieked the woman, “why, that was 
my husband!” 


MORE DELIGHTFUL THAN PERMANENT 

Campaign Speaker: Fellow citizens—Ah—er—um, as I was 
about to remark, I believe that the generality of man in general 
is disposed to take an undue advantage of the generality of— 

Man in Audience: You better sit down. You’re coming out at 
the same hole you went in at. 

“Jimmy, stand up and face your seat.” 

“Gee, teacher, I ain’t no contortionist.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ag Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ag Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Pa. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ae Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chegreen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co ease Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N.Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Salem, N. J. 

erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. .- 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


erlin apman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ration, Hoopeston, III. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman compeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In: 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Ca, nn. Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
‘Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Nolan Machinery 4 Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York City. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 

Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F, H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
SEASONINGS. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn, 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


One of the several types of Robins Combination Shaker- 
Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of one of several types of the Robins 
Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in con- 
nection with dehydrating food products. 

We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
| ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 
nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, equipment 
you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 
time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 
duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new 1942 catalog. 


: A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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When a bush lima bean wins in the All- is characterized by cotyledons that in the 


America Selections, you can be certain dry stage remain green, so that in the 
you have an article with which you can processing stage, green is the color of 
build substantial business for yourself. all beans. We have what we hope is an 
This particular winner... Cangreen... adequate supply of Cangreen seed. 


SEED GROWERS AND MERCHANTS ¢« MILFORD, CONN. 
BRANCHES: TOLEDO, OHIO e ATLANTA, GA. « SACRAMENTO, CALIF. « MERCEDES, TEXAS 
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